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THE WAR AND SLAVERY. 





We have no change to report of the moral 
position of the Federal Government in respect 
to slavery. As the beginning of July left us, 
so the beginning of August finds us. We 
are still treading the ucstendy billows of 
events, and walking amid the flitting shadows 
of doubt and uncertainty. Aside from the 
mere compelling obedience to the laws, no 
high and inflexible principle of public policy 
has been announced by the Government.— 
From present appearances, nothing is con- 
templated but the restoration of the country 
to the same condition in which rebellion and 
bloodshed found it, leaving the elements of 
mischief to repeat, under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, the atrocities and crimes by which 
the country is now alilicted. ‘Thus far we are 
contentiog ourselves with trimming off tie 
leaves and branches, and leaving the trunk 
and roots of rebellion firmly fixed in the soil, 
ready to gather new sap, and to sprout forth | 
again with renewed vigor. The great army of 
the North has moved into Kastern Virginia, 
and the Federal arms have been victorious in 
Western Virginia; but no moral progress yet 
marks the career of the Federal Government. 
The political horizon is scanned with breath- 
less suspense. ‘Those amongst us who believe 
that freedom is always right and best,and that 
slavery is always wrong and worst, watch and 
wait with longing hearts to see the Govern- 
ment stumble upon the only true and sound 
policy suggested and required by the crisis — 
That policy is nothing more nor less than the 
complete and unalterable abolition of slavery, 
the knewn cause of all our present national 
troubles. But thus far we have watched and 
waited in vain. When Congress voted upon 
the resolution of Mr. Lovesoy, declaiing the 
recapture of runaway slaves no part of the 
present business of our army, we seemed on 
the verge of the right path; but when the 
Government decided that no more slaves 


" Self-deception i is a chronic disease of the 
American mind and character. The crooked 
way is ever preferred to the straight in all 
our mental processes, and in all our studied 
actions. We are masters in the art of sub- 
stituting a pleasant falsehood for an ugly and 
disagreeable truth, and of clinging to a fas- 
cinating delusion while rejecting a palpable 
reality. Every reflecting man knows, and 
knows full well, that the real source and cen- 
tre of the treason, rebellion and bloodshed 
under which the country is now staggering as 
if to its fall, is slavery. Every one knows 
that this is a slaveholder’s rebellion, and noth- 
ing else. Every one knows that here is the 
source of its power, the fountain of its mo- 
tives, aud the explanation of its purposes ; 
that the meas:reless enormity of rebellion and 
treason can be traced to no other parentage 
than that of the American slave system.— 
Neither merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, 
mechanics or laborers, whatever might have 
been their hardships, would have turned from | 
the peaceful methods of the ballot box, to. 
the deadly one of the cartridge box, to redress 
their wrongs, real or fancied. Neither of 
these classes have possessed the ability, the 
temptation or the disposition to perpetrate 
such a crime. ‘The peril and misfortune of 
the country has been the existence among us 
of a privileged class of irresponsible despots, | 
authorized tyrants and blood-suckers, who | 
fatten upon the negro’s flesh, and draw politi- 
cal power and consequence from their legal- 
ized crimes, rather than from their virtues.— 
Such a body are the slaveholders. Proud, 
grasping, ambitious, nursed in lies and cruelty, 
these men are fitted for their present infernal 
work. Feeble at the beginning, tolerated as 
a necessity rather than as aright, regarded as 
a transcient evil by the fathers of the Govern- 
ment, destined soon to pass away, something 
entirely extraneous to, and inconsistent with 
the constructive elements of American institu- 
tions—slavery, through various phases, but by 
regular processes of development, of repeated 
disturbances, and of multiplied compromises, 
has naturally reached the point at which we 
now see it, full of wrath and fury, covering 
the land with a mantle of fire and blood. We 
all see it and feel it. No body doubts it, and 
every body believes it; and yet the Govern- 
ment and people, owing to their chronic self- 
deception, their cowardly spirit and want of 
fixed principle, are practically rejecting what 
they know to be true, and accepting what 
they know to be false. 

In the late Message of our honest Presi- 
dent, which purports to give an honest history 
of our present difficulties, no mention is, at all, 











should be allowed within the lines of our army, 
and that nove should foliow our soldiers, the | 
loss was greater than the gain. This decision | 
evades, ignores the real issue. ‘ihe Govern-| 





ment, in taking it, has settled nothing, but ita 
own moral cowardice and insufficiency. In 
this, however, the Government but reficcts the 


made of slavery. Any one reading that doc- 
ument, with no previous knowledge of the 
United States, would never dream from any 
thing there written that we have a slavehold- 
ing war waged upon the Government, deter- 
mined io overthrow it, or so to reconstruct it 
as to make it the instrument of extending the 





~— —— 
all here know that that is the vital and an 
mating motive of the rebellion. The procla- 
mation goes forth at the head of all our armies, 
assuring the slaveholding rebels that elavery 
shall receive no detriment from our arms — 
While fugitive slaves are not sent back just 
now to known rebels, the inducement is held 
out to ail loyal slaveholders that they shall 
have their slaves sent back to them. - While 
the slaveholders do not scruple to employ 
their slaves in the work of rebellion against 
the Government, our rulers at Washington 
steadily refuse to accept the aid of free color 
ed citizens in defence of the Government.— 
Thus do we belie and reject the issue present- 
ed to us in this contest. Thus do we refuse 
to see even what it is impossible to hide from 
ourselves, that slavery is the cause of the war, 
and that ita abolition is the true and only 
remedy for the war, and that all other reme- 
dies are but patch work, putting new wine 
into old bottles, and new cloth in old gar- 
ments, and thus making the rent worse than 
before. Up to this time, slavery has lost 
nothing in poist of doctrine, or principle, by 
the war, and no priociple has been laid down 
by the Government which caa necessarily give 
the soul-drivers of the South the least possi- 
ble alarm for the safety of slavery. The im- 
pression which our Government seeks to make 
upon the slaveholders seems to be that sla- 
very is safer in, than out of the Union. 

The only circumstance which has thus far 
transpired, indicating an anti-slavery tendency 
on the part of the Government, was the ap- 
proval of the action of Gen. But er in treat- 
ing slaves as contraband ef war. But even 
this was but a temporary arrangement, and 
was carefully left open to the most sudden 
reversal. The final disposition of those al- 
ready within the lines of the Federal army is 
even yet a matter of painful uncertainty.— 
They may even yet be handed over to the 
tender mercies of the cruel taskmasters from 
whom they escaped, or in some way be made 
un element in a trumped up paper settlement 
of the contest between the Government and 
the rebels. 

From every view we have been able to get 
of the conflict through all the debates io 
Congress, the proclamations of Generals, and 
over all the smoke aod fire of the battle field, 
we see the dark shadow of Compromise—the 
outlines of a new bargain—by which the 
slaveholders, though whipt, eball not be hum- 
bled, and though criminals of the deepest die, 
shall yet hold up their heads as free citizens 
and as honest men. We are doing now all 
that we car to whip them without offending 
their tastes or injuring their intereste, Hig- 
tory will, we think, set this down as the most 
amiable and forbearing Government ever as- 
saulted by the sword of treason and rebel- 
lion. We will not consent to the employment 
of negroes or Indians in our army. That 
would offend the prejadices of our Southern 
traitors, and exalt these proscribed races to 
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mind of the people. 





| slave system and enlarging its powers ; while | 


‘the dignity of citizenship, and might possibly 
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embarrass the Government in its efforts to ac- 
complish a speedy settlement. The fact is 
we are living in troublous times, on a mighty 
stream afloat, without pilot, rudder or chart, 
and no man knows just where the winds and 
the waves of events may yel carry as. 


—Since the above was written, the Federal 
army has met that of the rebels, under Beav- 
REGARD and Jerr. Davis, at Ball’s Run, near 
Manassus Janction, Va. The battle was hot 
and bloody, and was decided in favor of the 
rebels, they having repulsed the Federal army, 
causing it to retreat to Washington, with great 


bosses in killed and wounded and in provisions 


and munitions of war. Among the rebels 
were black troops, no doubt pressed into the 
service by their tyrant masters. This disas- 


- frous and deeply melancholy eveat, which has 


brought sorrow aod mourning to thousands 
of Northern hearts and homes, and covered 
the friends of the Government with the deep- 
est sadness, has much changed the tone of 
Northern sentiment as to the proper. mode of 
prosecuting the war, in reference to slavery, 
the cause of the war. Men now call not only 
for vengeance and righteous retribution, but 
for the destraction of the cause of their 
great national disaster. A cry has gone 
forth for the abolition of slavery. It is not 
tnerely a cry of passion, but of sound policy, 
the speediest thethod of terminating the war, 
and setting the Government in permanent 
safety from future distarbance. The strength 
of the rebels, the vigor with which they pros- 
ecute the war, the deadly hate towards the 
North which they cherish, the strong bond of 
Union which a common interest in slavery af.- 
fords, the employment of slaves to do the 
drudgery of the rebel army, and to shoot 
down the Government troops—the fact that this 


_ is a slaveholder’s rebellion and nothing else, 


all point out slavery as the thing to be struck 
down, as the best means of the successful and 
permanent establishment of the peace and 
prosperity of the nation. If the defeat at 
Bull’s Run shall have the effect to teach the 
Government this high wisdom, and to dis- 
tinguish between its friends and its foes at 
the South, that defeat, terrible as it is, will 
not have been entirely disastrous. It would, 
indeed, greatly mitigate the sorrow and suf- 
fering which it has occasioned, if out of it 
shall come a policy of liberty and justice, ex- 
tending its blessings impartially to all, and ef- 
fectually putting down the whole clase of 
pestiferous slaveholders, so that the nation 
shall know them no more, except in history, 
to be execrated and loathed, with all other 
robbers and tyrants which have cursed and 
ruined human society, and made the earth red 
with innocent blood. Why should the people 
of this great nation longer hesitate? Does 
not every mao know the cause of all our na- 
tional troubles ?, Why should they epare that 
which is not only the crime and the shame of 


- America, but the rot and the ruin of the Re- 


public ? How long must rebellion rage ?— 
How long must red-handed slaughter, fear 
and alarm stalk throagh the land, to convince 
the Government at Washington, and the peo- 
ple of the country, that their true and only 
method of escape from both present and fu- 
ture trouble, is by battering down the prison 
of the bondman. 


We are happy to believe—indeed, tre have 
very good evidence of the fact—that the Ad- 
ministration at Washington, notwithstanding 





| appearances, stand ready to inaugurate and 


carry out a policy towards slavery which wiil 
most certainly eventaate in breaking down 
slavery in all the rebel States, just so soon as 
the people shall require it. By the simple 
process of calling upon the blacks of the 
South to rally underthe Star Spangled Ban. 
ner, and to work and fight for freedom unde 
it—precisely as they are now working and 
fighting for slavery under the hateful flag of 
rebellion—we could in a few months emanci- 
pate the great body of the slaves, and thus 


break the back bone of the rebellion. Now| 


is the time to press this idea upon public no- 
tice. The Government should be addressed 
through the press, by petitions, by letters, by 
personal representations, and in every way, in 
a manner to convince it that the people of 
this great Republic are ready to receive and 
support every measure consistent with the 
general welfare and the common defence, to 
have an end put to slavery in every State re- 
quiring Federal arms to repress aod put 
down rebellion. 

Nor are the people quite as far from this 
requirement of wisdom, justice and humanity, 
as at first sight it might seem. Though it is 
generally true that governments only move 
as they are moved upon by the people, they 
do sometimes find themselves moved by events 
which they cannot control, and when so mov- 
ed in a just cause, they never move alone, but 


infallibly draw the people with them. Let} 


but the Administration firmly occupy the 
ground pointed out by Joun Quincy ADams 


twenty years ago, that the war power cf the} 


Government gives power to abolish slavery, 
and assert the necessity of acting upon it, 
and tardy and blind as the people have seem- 
ed, they will go for it with startling unanim- 
ity and enthusiasm. Half the North but a 
few months ago denounced coercion, (i. ¢.,) 
the armed enforcement of the laws and the 
Constitution against slaveholding traitors and 
rebels. They would probably have yet been 
divided, had the Government remained unde. 
cided and in doubt. The moment the Gov- 
ernment was resolved, the people were also re- 
solved, and have so remained through good 
report and through evil report. The people 
at heart are against slavery. None other 
than a wolf’s heart can be otherwise. All 
they want is a leader, with power and author- 
ity, and they are ready to follow where he 
leads. They are yet checked by supposed 
constitutional objections, and by practical dif- 
ficulties. President Lincotn, Secretaries 


SewaapD, Cuasg, Cameron and Buatr, have 


only to devise the mode of avoiding those 
difficulties of law and practice, and they will 
have the joyous support of the great heart of 
America, and the blessings of those ready to 
perish. 
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ANDERSON THE Fucivive 1n Lonpox.—A 
meeting of the inhabitants of Marylebone was 
held on Wednesday evening, June 19, con- 
vened for the twofold purpose of raising funds 
for the benefit of AnDERsov, the fugitive slave, 
who had recently arrived from Canada, and 
for his kinsman, of Hamilton, C. W., to aid 
them in erecting a charch and school. The 


—- 





THE REBELS, THE GOVERNMENT, AND THE 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM. 





Thus far our Government has made very 
little progress in suppressing the slaveholding 
rebellion. Aside from the movements of Gen. 
Lyon in Missouri, and of Gen. McCLeLian 
in Western Virginia, where the forces have 
been mainly from the slave States, the rebels 


‘have had a decided advantage, and are pro- 


bably stronger than at the beginning of the 
war. The Gefeat of the Government forces 
at Ball’s Ran on Sanday, July 2\st, has in- 
spired the rebels with new confidence, and 
confirmed their high hopes of ultimate suc- 
cess. At Great Bethel, at Vienna, at Acquia 


Creek, and wherever there has been fighting 


aside from Western Virginia and Missouri, 
the rebels have been on the winning side, and 
to-day they send up shouts of exultation and 
defiance. The Government has men, money, 
and munitions of war in abundance, and the 
complete freedom of the sea. The rebels are 
poor in men, money, munitions of war, and’ 
are suffering all the hardships of a rigorous 
blockade. Yet with all these, and the disad- 
vantages of an atrociously wicked cause, they 
are to this hour masters of the field. Who 
shall explain to us why this is so? Why . 
does wrong so prosper against right ? Many 


'apswers come to us. One alleges that it is 


the incompetency of our Generals ; another, 
that it isthe strong positions occupied by the 
rebels ; and athird tells us, that it is all owing 
to the treachery of the late Administration. 
These, and a thousand other explanatiors, 
come to us; but the real difficulty of the case 
remains untouched. 


Our solution of the whole matter is this : 
The South is 7n earnest, and the North is not. 
The South is whole, and the North is half. 
The South has one animus, the North anoth- 
er. ‘he contest is unequal in the spirit and 
purpose of the fight. ‘The feeling of the 
North towards the South is destitute of every 
element of malice. It seeks to conquer as 
much by conciliation as by the sword. It 
would commend itzelf more by the gentleness . 
of its temper, than by the irresistibleness of 
its power. The South fights from choice— 
the North from necessity. The one is posi- 
tive, and the other is merely negative. The 
one strikes with all the extermioating vigor 
of a settled and deadiy hate—the other with 
the hesitating reluctance of a compassionating 
parent, careful not to wound too deeply the 
offending child. Soto our mind stands the 
matter. The South hates the North, and the 
North even yet loves the South, and would 
rather win her back to loyalty by kind words 
than by hard blows. 


All this is made very manifest in the con- 
duct of both belligerents. Witness the scenes 
of Ball’s Run the other day, when the rebels 
amused themeelves in sticking bayonets in the 
dead, and setting the wounded up against 
stumps, and shooting at them as targets.— 
Witness the deceptions, the cheats, the un- 
scrupulous lying, and the firing upon and 
killing their prisoners of war, to which they 
have resorted. Witness their throwing shot 
and shell at every point where they had rea- 


Rev. Dr. Burns presided, and addresses were | son to know that they were killing only the 
delivered by Rev. T. M. Kinwarrp, Rev. Dr. | sick and wounded. Witness their shooting down 


Burns, and the Rev. Mr. Horne. ANDERSON 


himself offered a few remarks, justifying the | 


course he had taken ia securing his liberty. 
He was epthusiasticaliy received, and a large 
amount of money was raised for him. 





our men when they could have taken them as 
prisoners, and in these things learn that the 
South is to its finger ends filled with the 
fiercest and deadliest hate. 
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How marked and striking is the contrast 
between the two peoples, and the two armies. 
Where the one tortures and sometimes kills 
its prisoners, the other treats them kindly, 
and often releases them upon taking the oath 
of allegiance. Where the one slays only in 
battle, the other shoots down our unarmed 
men in cold blood. While the South does 
not hesitate to employ their slaves against 
the Government, the Government refuses to 
accept the services of any colored citizen in 
suppressing the rebellion, lest they should 
lead to the freedom of the slaves, and thus 
inflict too heavy a blow upon the slavehold-. 
ing rebels. ‘The one is very careful about the 
rights of property, while the other fills the 
sea with pirates, and plunders the Govern- 
ment of every thing it can get its hands upon. 
The slaveholders have no scruples ; they wage 
this war with unrelenting and desperate ear- 
nestness, sustained aud fed by immeasurable 
malice, unmixed, and as deadly as the poison 
from the fang of a rattlesnake. Herein isthe 
secret of their success. It is not their numbers, 
not their wealth, pot the goodness of their 
cause, not their skill, but the quenchless fire 
of a deadly hate, which spurns all restraints 
of law and humanity, and walks to its pur- 
pose with a single eye and a determined hand. 
The battle at Ball's Run has done something 
to opea Northern eyes to the real character 
of their Southern brethren ; but it may re- 
quire other lessons of the same sort to lead 
them to strike the South only where it can 
do so effectually, and that is the abolition of 
slavery. 





A BLACK HERO, 


While our Government still refuses to ac- 
knowledge the just claims of the negro, and 
takes all possible pains to assure ‘ our South- 
ern brethren’ that it does not intend to in- 
terfere in any way with this kind of property ; 
while the assistance of colored citizens in 
suppressing the slaveholders’ rebellion is per- 
emptorily and insultingly declined ; while even 
Republicans still deny and reject their natural 
allies and unite with pro-slavery Democrats 
in recognizing their alleged inferiority—it has 
happened that one of the most daring and 
heroic deeds—one which will be likely to in- 
flict the heaviest blow upon the piratical en- 
terprizes of Jerr. Davis—has been struck by 
an obscure negro. All know the\ story of 
this achievement : The schooner ‘S. J. War- 
ing,’ bound to Montevideo, having on board 
a valuable cargo, when scarcely beyond the 
waters, of New York, was captured by the 
privateer ‘Jeff. Davis.’ The captain and the 
mate of the Waring were sent home, and a 
prize crew, consisting of five men, were put on 
board of her. Three of the original crew, 
two seamen and Witiiam Ti_utman, the col- 
ored steward, besides a passenger, were re- 
tained. ‘T1LuMan, our hero, very soon ascer- 
tained from conversations which he was not 
intended to hear, that the vessel was to be 
taken to Charleston, and that he himself was 
to be sold as a slave. The pirates had chuckl- 
ed over their last item of their good luck ; 
but, unfortunately for them, they had a man 
to deal with, one whose brave heart and nerves 
of steel stood athwart their infernal purposes. 

Titman took an early occasion to make 
known to his fellow prisoners the devilish pur- 
pose of the pirates, and declared that they 
should never succeed in getting him to Char- 
leston ulive. Only one of his fellow prisoners, 
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la German named Srepp1na, consented to take 


part in the dangerous task of recapturing the 
vessel. He watched anxiously fora favorable 
moment to slay the pirates and gain his free- 
dom. So vigilant, however, were the prize 
captain and crew, that it was not until they 
had nearly reached the waters of Charleston, 
in the very jaws of a fate which he dreaded 
more than death, that an opportunity offered. 
They were within fifty miles of Charleston ; 
night and sleep had come down upon them— 
for even pirates have to sleep. Stepp1Na, the 
German, discovered that now was the time, 
and passing the word to TILLMAN, the latter 
began his fearful work—killing the pirate cap- 
tain, mate and second mate, and thus making 
himself master of the ship with no other 
weapon than a common hatchet, and doing 
his work so well that the whole was accom- 
plished in seven minutes, including the giving 
the bodies of the pirates to the sharks. The 
other two men were secured, but afterwards 
released on condition that they would help 
to work the ship back to New York. Here 
was a grand difficulty, even after the essen- 
tial had been accomplished, one before which 
a man less hopeful and brave than TILLMAN 
would have faltered. Neither himself nor bis 
companions possessed any knowledge of nav- 
igation, and they might have fallen upon 
shores quite as unfriendly as those from which 
they were escaping, or they might have been 
overtaken by pirates as savage as those whcse 
bodies they had given to the waves. But, 
despite of possible shipwreck and death, they 
managed safely to reach New York, TILLMAN 
humorously remarking that he came home as 
captain of the vessel in which he went out as 
steward. 

When we consider all the circumstances of 
this transaction, we cannot fail to perceive in 
TILLMAN & degree of personal valor and pres- 
ence of mind equal to those displayed by the 
boldest deeds recorded in history. The sol- 
dier who marches to the battle field with all 
inspirations of numbers, music, popular ap- 
plause, ‘the pomp and circumstance of glori- 
ous war, is brave ; but he who like Tittmay, 
has no one to share danger with him, in whose 
surroundings there is nothing to steel his arm 
or fire his heart, who has to draw from his 
own bosom the stern confidence required for 
the performance of the task of man-slaying, is 
braver. The soldier knows that even in case 
of defeat there are stronger probabilities in 
his favor than against him. TrILtman, on the 
other side, was almost alone against five, and 
well knew that if he failed, an excruciating 
death would be the consequence. He was 
on the perilous ocean, at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, with whose powers he was 
as well acquainted as he was conscious of his 
inability by skill and knowledge to defy them. 
How much nerve, moreover, does it not re- 
quire in a man unaccustomed to bloodshed, a 
stranger to the sights and scenes of the battle 
field, to strike thus for liberty! TiLLMan is 
described as anything bat a sanguipary man, 
His whole conduct in sparing the lives of part 
of the pirate crew proves tbat the description 
of his good-natured and gentle disposition is 
no exaggeration of his virtues. Love of lib- 
erty alone inspired him and supported him, as 
it had inspired Denmank Vesey, NATHANIEL 
TurneR, Mapison WasHinGTon, TovussaInt 
L’OcvERTURE, SHIELDS GREEN, CUPELAND, and 
other negro heroes before him, and he wa'ked 








to his work of self-deliverance with a step as 


firm and dauntless as the noblest Roman of 
them all. Well done for Titman! The N- 
Y. Tribune well says of him, that the nation 
is indebted to him for the fiirst vindication of 
its honor on the sea. When will this nation 
cease to disparage the negro race? When 
will they become sensible of the force of this 
irresistible TiLLuan argument ? 





Tue Great Conserracy AND ENGLAND'S 
NeEvuTRALIty. Mr. Jay’s AppREss aT Mr. 
Kisco, Juty, 4th, 1861. 


In after years, when the present conflict of 
arms has given place to a reign of peace and 
security, when the disturbing causes of the 
present generation shall have been completely 
disposed of, and men shall desire to have a 
clear view of the history and philosophy of 
the events now transpiring, Mr. Jay’s Ad- 
dress will'be sought and read as one of the 
most comprehensive, elaborate, candid and 
masterly expositions of the mighty issues of 
the hour yet accomplished. For the present, 
men have no appetite for such expositions.— 
The mightiest orations are tame and spirit- 
less by the side of ‘Bull’s Run’ and ‘ Man- 
assas Junction. And yet we thank Mr. Jay 
for his able Address. Like Wiiitam Jay, his 
noble father, JouHn Jay is a patriot, a phil- 
anthropist, and an industrious and pains-taking 
writer. The Address before us largely ex- 
hibits the excellent qualities of his mind, and 
for the sake of our readers we would gladly 
find space for lengthy extra@® from it. 

‘The most valuable part of the Address is 
that in which Mr. Jay unfolds the secret bis- 
tory of the conspiracy, and meets the argu- 
ments of secessionists, exposes the unfair, un- 
founded and dishonorable pretenses by which 
the whole movement for secession has been 
thus far conducted and defended. He lets 
the slaveholding rebels speak for themselves, 
and out of their own mouths they are shown 
to be only worthy of infamy and exec:ation. 

There is, to our mind, but one defect in 
Mr. Jay’s otherwise admirable Address. or 
some reason or other, he has chosen to look 
at the rebellion as a fact by itself, and as a 
thing to be dealt with as such. He describes 
the fact with minuteness and fidelity, but does 
not sufficiently look behind the fact to the 
force which made the fact. In his mind, it 
would appear that the suppression of rebel- 
lion is the one thing needful. To us the 
mere forcible subjugation of the South, while 
leaving slavery, the cause of the rebellion, 


| remaining, would not be a very worthy achieve- 


ment. Men of high positions, like Mr. Jay, 
can do no better service just now, than that 
of demonstrating to the present Administra. 
tiun the utter worthlessness of any termina- 
tion of the present conflict which stops short 
of emancipating the slaves. Two cannot walk 
together except they be agreed. A house 
divided against itself carnot stand. There 
must be a union of heart, a union of interest, 
a union of idea, otherwise there can be no 
permanent union. The slaveholders know 
that no one Government can legislate satis- 
factorily to slavery and freedom at the same 
time. ‘The experiment has been tried and has 
failed. Common eense asks why try it again? 
It is trae that Mr. Jay does not, like many 
other Republican statesmen, take pains to tell 
us that he is opposed to the abolition of sla- 
very in the present impending crisis. But 
the coarse of his argument implies the possi- 
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bility of a return to peace without any dis- 
turbance of the relation of master and slave. 
When our statesmen get ont of this moral 
fog about Southern rights, this political fal 
acy aboat sovereign States, afd endeavor to 
make this Government pure and blameless at 
the bar of Eternal Justice, then, and not till 
then, can we rationally hope for peace, and 
a united and happy people. 





AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 





The American Government has been re- 


markably unforturrate in the management of 


many of its interests; but we know of no 
particular in which it has been more unfor- 
tunate, than that which pertains to its char- 
acter and standing among foreign nations.— 
When we have not been represented at foreign 
courts by stupidity and folly, we have never 
failed of late years to have our interests Iook- 
ed after by base and cunning plotters against 
the rights of our weaker neighbors. We have 
seemed to covet for ourselves the reputation 
of being a nation composed of either knaves 
or fouls. We have made it something like a 
rule, to send no Minister abroad which can 
write and speak the language of the country 
to which he is sent, except Eogland, which is 
@ necessary exception. This, perhaps, is not 
80 unwise as upon first blush it would seem, 
for Americans are so loose of soul, that did 
they koow the languages of the different 
countries to which they are deputed, they 
would doubtless communicate precisely those 
things which it would be least for the credit 
of their Government to have known. That 
they may say nothing wrong, they are really 
qualified to say nothing at all except in the 
English tongue. They are not selected for 
fature services, but for past services to the 
party. The resalt is, we have cut a very 
ridiculous figure before the world. Our Bu- 
CHANANS and Sovu.es, with their Ostend filli- 
bustering manifestoes, succeeded in making 
Europe regard as asa nation of restless free- 
booters, ready to invade any country which 
offered the slightest prospect of success. — 

Mostly, however, we have suffered in the 
picture -presented of our relation to the sys- 
tem of slavery. From the time that Virginia 
STEPHENSON wanted to shoot O’Conne.u for 
calling Virginia a slave-breeding State, to 
this hour, we have been placed before the 
world in the revolting light of a nation wed- 
ded to the crime of human slavery. We 
hoped (perhaps on the slenderest foundation 
upon which even hope can build) that Mr. 
Linco.n’s Administration would bring about 
a change in this respect, and we have not 
been altogether disappointed. But there is 
one man now abroad who ought to be got 
home immediately, and that is our Mixister 
to Russia. Cassius M. Cuay should rot be 
trusted out of the country. Serviceable ashe 
has been as a stump orator at the West, where 
luogs cften pass as a good substitute for brains, 
he is obviously out of bis place as a foreign 
Minister. Cassius is, or was, a good fighter, 
and a passable stump orator, but he is plainly 
wanting in the accomplishments (one of 
which is common sense) of a diplomatist. 

Mr. Ciay has had the reputation of being 
ao Abolitionist in this country, and is sup- 
posed to have given proof of it—some say by 
emancipating his slaves—others say by putting 
them out of his power, and in the power of his 
wife, who, it seems, has no scruples against 


havicg her washing and cooking done without 
wages. However this may be, Mr. Ciay has 
‘the repatation of being an Abolitionist. He 
has established this reputation for himself by 
innumerable words, and some blows. To us 
he has ever seemed what he has recently 
shown himself to be—an ironeating bug— 
one which Dante O'’Conxkiu used to call a 
hambug. Ina speech of hisrecently made in 
Paris, he taunts England for her anti slavery 
‘inconsistency m not promptly taking sides 
with the North against the South in the pres- 
ent war. In the same speech, and almost in 
the same breath, he tells Koglanud that her 
interference on the side of the South would 
inevitably lead to emancipation—a result 
which he says wonld be a ‘calamity’ to both 
countries! This is enough, Casstvs! Your 
logic is about as good as your philanthropy, 
‘aud both are of the seediest kind. Why sach 
oman should be sent abroad to represent us, 
‘is truly astonishing ; for though Mr. Car 


. 


sentiment of the country, which stil) regards 
‘emancipation as a ‘calamity,’ and marvels 
that England does not sympathize with us as 
‘against the South, he does our people great 
injustice on the score of mental ability. 





WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 





This sublime event of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the one of all others most-creditable 
to the age, will not this first of August be 
extensively celebrated as in former years.— 
The war pow swallows up everything. Men 
are thinking and hopiog for an event which 
shall be for us, and the world, more than West 
India Emancipation ; and that would be the 
emancipation of every slave in America— 
Nevertheless, the First of August will be 
duly eelebrated in many places, east and west. 


Watkins, at the head of Seneca Lake. — 
Preparations have been made for a large as- 
semblage, and for making the occasion wor- 
thy of the great triumph of Justice and Hu- 
mapity which it is designed to celebrate. Our 
old friends in New Bedford, Mass., who for- 
merly lead in such movements, do not now 
display as much spirit in the observance of 
this festival as formerly. They have lately 
lost a man from among them. Henry O. 
Remincton’s death has made a void which re- 
mains unfilled, and which seems, we are sorry 
ty say, likely to remain so. A recent visit to 
New Bedford made this impression painfully 
present during our sojourn there. The Mass- 
achusetts Anti-Slavery Society hold their cel- 
ebratiop, as usual, at Framingham ; but we 
bear of no others in the Old Bay State. 
There have been many mistakes and blun- 
ders made by the Government during the 
war, but none greater than those which 
have been made by Abolitionists who have 
taken this war as a trump of jubilee, and a re- 
lease of.themselves from the toil of anti-slavery 
agitation. It seems to us that this of all 
other times is just when we should be most 
active and earnest in making known, in all 
their fullness and completeness, the great 
truths of Liberty, Justice and Humanity — 
The Government has need of them, and we 
believe from what we have been recently in- 
formed by a gentleman fally initiated, the 
Government is willing to do all that shall be 
demanded by the people. Let the people 
speak, on the coming first of August, and ask 
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does very well to represent the anti-slavery | 


We, on that day, shall be with our friends in| 


a 


‘our Government to ceize the occasion which, 
‘through the operations of a natural Provi- 
dence, is forced upon them, for breaking the 
‘chains of every American slave, and placing 
| America side by side with noble old England 
in the glorious career of Liberty and Civiliza- 
tion. : 


SUBSTANCE OF A LECTURE 
/Detiverep BY Freperick DovoLass, aA? 
Zion Cuvrcu, Sunpay, June 30. 





My friends have insisted upon my coming 
again before you, to speak upon the lessons and 
events of the hour. The present difficulties 
of our country have brought. into notice, far 
'more vividly than ever before, the fact that 
‘no nation is absolutely independent of all 
others. We are not only ruled by natioral 
laws, aod international laws, but upon all 
| great questions we have to appeal to the great 
‘law of the world’s public opinion, or the 
world’s judgment. Both the North and the 
South have been anxious to secure a favor- 
able judgment for themselves in the present 
contest. We have watched eagerly to see 


—_- ees _ 


—— 


J 


— Peon 


‘what the London T'imes bad to say—what 
‘Lord Joun Russert had to say—and what 


Lovis Napoteon had to say. No civilized 
nation can be totally indifferent to the opin- 


‘ion of the rest of mankind. It is an attri- 
bute of man’s nature to wish to stand approv- 
ed in the eyes of his fellows ; and as of indi- 


vidual men, so of nations. It is impossible to 


over estimate the selfexecuting power of this 


‘uowritten, but all-pervading law. The settled 


‘judgment of mankind, in respect to the right 


or wrong of any given case, almost shuts the 


| door to argument and doubt. The mightiest 


monarchs and the greatest generals have trem- 


bled before the verdict of the world. The 
printing press and the lightning are the most 


potent ralers of our times. Regiments, bat- 
talions, and vast accumulations of munitions 
of war, are often rendered powerless in the 
face of the silent moral influence of the 
world’s public opinion. 

No people on the globe have ever appealed 
more emphatically to this tribunal, than have 
the American people ; and yet few people 
could do so with less success in attaining a 
desirable verdict. How do we stand now 
before the bar of the world's opinion? It 
certaicly is a very remarkable fact, and sug- 
gestive of the very small influence exerted 
by particular forms of government, that while 
Russia, an autocratic Government, is eman- 
cipating its serfs, the United States, a -demo- 


cratic Government, is the scene of a bloody 


civil war for the extension of slavery. The 
haughty pride of our American civilization 
may well hang ite head and blush at the con- 
trast. It would bea relief to our national 
self-complacency if the war now going on 
were really a war between liberty and slavery 
—if it were abolition on the one hand, and 
preservation on the other. Such a contest, 
waged with spirit and determination by the 
Government against the slaveholding traitors 
and rebels, would instantly command the re- 
spect and sympathy of the civilized world ; 
but, unfortunately, up to the present hoar we 
are entangled with relatives. The South only 
is positive and absolute. The North is com- 
parative, and, therefore, it is firm in nothing: 

Our newspapers and public men express 





surprise and indignation that European gov- 
| ernments have manifested so little sympathy 
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with the Government in suppressing the slave- 
holding rebels. 
my opiaion, for this surprise and this indiy- 
nation. We bave ourselvesto thank for the 
chilling blasts that come to us upon every 
breeze from the Kastern world. We are luke- 
warm, cursed with halfoess, neither hot nor 
cold. Let but the Government of the U. S., 
plant itself upon the immutable truth pro-! 
claimed in its own Declaration of Independ-! 
ence, that all men are entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and unsheathe. 
the sword to make this truth the law of the: 
Jand to all its inbabitants, and it will then de-: 
serve, and will receive the cordial and earnest 
sympathy of the lovers of liberty throughout 
the world. | 

It is difficult for a people distart from the 
scene of action, to ferm an intelligent jadg- 
ment, except upon very plain sad weil-defined 
issues. Tbey bave not time to deal with 
shadows and to draw nice inferences in respect. 
to relatives and comparatives. They want: 
plain, blunt, decided and point-blank forces. 
Of these they can judge; but where colors: 
are neither black nor white, but are blended 
and mixed, they very naturally fail, while view- 
ing them from a distance, to trace out tbe 
lines of difference and division. We who are 
here on the ground, very easily see that our, 
(sovernment ts in some sort engaged in a war! 
against slavery, for we can see that the Slave 
Power once conquered and humbled, will to 
’ that extent part with its prestige and sink in-' 
to weakness. We can see that though slavery 
shall not be destroyed, and may yet have an 
existence, its power, if once conquered, will 
be broken, if not ruined. But these nice 
Shadings are for as, who gre on the ground, 
and may easily escape the observation and 
reflection of the world ata distance. I say 
again, therefore, that we have no right to be 
surprised, and no right to complain of the 
world’s judgment upon the present conflict 
with the slaveholding States. We have our- 
selves to condemn. A lukewarm cause de- 
serves only a lukewarm sympathy. When we 
deserve more, we shall receive more. 


I have little admiration for slavebolders in. 
any circumstances ; urd yet I must accord to 
them the merit of entire frankness and con- 
sistency. They have plunged the country in- 
to all the horrors, desolations and abomina- 
tions of civil war. But they are consistent. 
They hd declared their purpose ; they have 
written piracy and robbery upon every fold 
of the Confederate flag, and displayed the 
death head and cross-bones in ghastly horror 
from the mast heads of their pirate ships.— 
No one is at a loss to kaow whut they mean. | 
They hate liberty, and say so. They are for 
slavery, and for all its kindred abominations. 
Their cause is openly espoused and shameless- 
ly avowed. ‘Ten thousand times over, give 
me such an enemy, rather than a half-hearted, 
luke-warm and halting friend ! 


The anti-slavery cause has, from the be- 
ginning, suffered more from the compromising 
and temporising spirit of the politicians who 
have undertaken to serve it, than from the as- 
saults of its open and undisguiséd enemies — 
It has often been more injured by the ‘ifs’ 
and ‘ buts’ of politicians, than by the brick- 
bats and unsalable eggs of the pro-slavery 
mob. , 

We have now had this war with slavebold. 
€rs OD Our hands nearly six months. As yet, 





They have little cause, in 


| no great battle has been fought, and no great 


victory has been won on either side. Much 
damage, to be sure, and destruction has taken 
place. Business has been destroyed, the 
glory of the country tarnished, doubt and: 
anxiety spread over the land. The forces of: 
the two contending powers have been face to 
face for weeks and months. Annoying and 
menacing movements, marches and counter- 
marches, a battery occasionally attacked, a 
railway train fired into, a picket shot down by 
an assassin, a bridge blown up, a house burnt | 
down, a few rebels quickly arrested and as: 
quickly released, thus far make up the inci- 
dents of the war. And yet, in this unfinish- 
ed and almost unbegun state of the conflict 


looking for a decision which shall be one 
thing or the other, and set at rest forever the 
question whether we, the American people 
have a Government or not— whether a State 
has a right to secede—whether a part is more | 
than the whole—whether liberty or slavery: 
shall give law to the Republic, to the shame and 
confusion of ail beholders—the mixed and ill- 
assorted head, part iron and part clay, of Com- 
promise looms above the sea of our National 
troubles. Where, under the whole heavens, 
among what people but the American people. 
could there be, in sach a state of facts, even 
a possibility of compromise ? How shall we 
account for it, even amony ourselves? I will 
tell you. American society, American relig-. 
ion, American government, and every depart- 
ment of American life since the formation of 
the present Government, with freedom in one 
section, and slavery in the other, have nat- 
urally parted with their native vigor and pur- 
ity, and degenerated into a compromise, so 
that an American wherever met with is simply 
a bundie of contradictions, incongruities and 
absurdities. For every truth he utters, he has 
a. qualification, and for every principle he lays 
down, he hasan exception. All bis doctrines 
are accompanied with ‘ifs’ and‘ buts.’ The 
attempt to reconcile slavery with freedom has 
dethroned our logic and converted our states- 


|manship into stultified imbecility. It has 


given three tongues to all our politicians, a 
tongue for the North and a tongue for the 
South, and a double tongue for the nation. 


You are never sure of the meaning of one of 
these statesmen until you have heard him in 
the three distinct characters which he is re. 
quired toassame. Take Mr. Wu. H. Sewarp 
for example. Stasding in Corinthian Hall in 
Rochester, speaking with a Northern tongue, 
he is plain, direct and to the purpose. He 
there proclaims the irrepressible conflict be- 
tween slavery and freedom, and assures us that 
wherever these’ powers are brought iuto a 
State or Territory, that one must inevitably 
fal! before the other. But this iain Rochester, 
on the borders of Lake Ontario, five hundred 
miles from the Capital. Listen to the same 
man in the Senate of the United States, and 
you will learn from his lips that the irrepres- 
sible conflict is quite a repressible one—that 
there need be no trouble between the labor 
States and the capital ’States, if slavery were 
not pressed into politics. Mr. Sewarp is a 
fair sample of the political honesty which 
eighty years of the educating influences of 
American slavery, and of the attempt to re. 
concile what from the nature of the case is ir- 
recoucituble. As I said of the late Mr. Dova- 





We a few Sundays ago, Mr. Sewarp simply 


of arms, while earnest men in every land are | 





| represents the nation, or rather the Northern 


people, whose sensibilities have been blunted 
and paralyzed by the poisoned atmosphere ia 
which we all live, aad move, and have our 
being. 

But is there really any danger that our 
Government is again to be debauched by a 
new compromise with slavery? My answer 
is, that straws show the way of the wind— 
What has been done, may be done again.— 
We live in.an atmosphere of compromise. 
Very much can be said against the probabil- 
ity of such a termination of the present war. 
About the strongest consideration which can 
be urged against the probability of such com- 
promise, is the fact that neither party, tke 
North nor the South, could, at this stage of 
the war, agree to any terms of accommoda- 
tion or peace which would not cover them 
with the derision and scorn of mankind. Were 
the South to-morrow to lay down their arms 
on condition that such ap act on their part 
would place them, in respect to constitational 
rights, precisely where they were before, the 
Government of the United States could not, 
without degradation and without deep ipjus- 
tice to the whole people, accept the overture. 
Nothiag can be plainer’ than the obligation 
resting on the Government to demand the 
fullest indemnity and restitation. A _ tailure 
on its part to make an example of traitors and 
rebels would leave to the fature historian a 
catalogue of calamities. For it would open 
the door to a repetition of all the horrors 
which have attended, and may farther attend 


| our present National troubles. It would 


leave behind it the same root of sectional 
bitterness, the same sectional pride, the same 


‘sectional contempt for Northern manhood and 


valor upon which Southern insolence has been 
able to foment the present rebellion. Other 
DavIses, ‘l‘oomsBszes, Masons and Wises would 
arise and re-enact the deeds of their proto- 
types. Nevertheless, we are in danger of a 
compromise. Telegrams from Washington, 
though often false, are sometimes true, and 
among the latest rumors of the lightning is 
that the Confederate Provisonal Government 
has its ardent friends now at Washington in the 
garb of devoted Union men, openly suggest- 
ing terms of compromise between the Govern- 
ment and the rebels. I know something of 
the fluctuations of public sentiment, and to 
what extremes masses of men may be carried 
in one direction to-day, and in another to- 
morrow. The experience of the last few 
months demonstrates the oscillating character 
of popular feeling. The clamor for war 
against the rebels reached our ears almost be- 
fore the clamor for compromize had died away 
on the breeze. 


Another reason for apprehending a new at- 
tempt at compromise, is the fact that we at 
the North are essentially a peaceable people. 
War is not our vocation. It is looked upon 
and dreaded as among the worst calamities. — 
When, therefore, there shall come, as there 
doubtless will come, one or two great battles, 
bringing great suffering and slaughter upon 
our side, as well as that of the South, we may 
look out for eloquent denunciations of the 
horrors of war and earnest appeals in favor 
of the adoption of some new arrangement 
which shall arrest the effusion of blood. 

Herein lies our chief danger—a danger in- 
vulving the loss of all for which the war was 
undertaken. To be forewarned, however, is 
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to be forearmed, and the country is now in- 
debted perhaps to the New York Tribune, 
more than to any other source, for keeping 
it alive to this possible danger. 

But the question arises as to what kind of 
a compromise the people of the North can be 
made willing to assent. I answer, judging 
the future by the past : they may be brought 
to assent to anything short of a dissolution 
of the Union. Thus far our Government has 
done nothing against the alleged compro- 
mises of the Constitution of the United States, 
the old bond of Union. It has taken up no 
hostile attitude against slavery itself, and thus 
has left the door of compromise wide open. 
This fact, and the additicnal fact that there 
are political schemers who still look south- 
ward for political support in high and influ- 
ential positions, increases my apprehension of 
danger. Until slavery is openly attacked, 
this danger will continue immicent. 

The great and grand mistake of the con- 
duct of the war thus far, is the attitude of our 
army and Government towards slavery. That 
attitude deprives us of the moral support of 
the world. 
sections, and robs it of the dignity of being 
a mighty effort of a great people to vanquish 
and destroy a huge system of cruelty and 
barbarism. It gives to the contest the ap- 
pearance of a struggle for power, rather than 

a struggle for the advancement and disen- 
-thrallment of a nation. It cools the ardor 
of our troops, and disappoints th hopes of 
the friends of humanity. 

Now, evade and equivocate as we may, 
slavery is uot only the cause of the beginning 
of this war, but slavery is the sole support 
of the rebel cause. {[t is,so to speak, the 
very stoinach of this rebellion. 

The war is called a sectional war; but there 
is nothing in the sections, in the difference of 
climate or soil to produce conflicts between 
the two sections. It is not a quarrel between 
cotton and corn—between live oak and live 
stock. The two sections are inhabited by the 
same people. They speak the same language, 
and are naturally united. There is nothing 
existing between them to prevent national 
concord and enjoyment of che profoundest 
peace, but the existence of slavery. That 
is the fly in our pot of ointment—the disturb- 
ing force in our social system. Every body 
knows this, every body feels this, and yet the 
great mass of the people refuse to confess it, 
and the Government refuses to recognise it.— 
We talk tke irrepressible conflict, and practi- 
cally give the lie to our talk. We wage war 
against slaveholding rebels, and yet protect 
aud augment the motive which has moved 


the slaveholders to rebellion. We strike at 
the effect, and leave the cause unharmed. Fire 
will not burn it out of us—water cannot wash 
it out of us, that this war with the slavehold- 
ers can never be brought to a desirable ter- 
mination until slavery, the guilty cause of all 
our national troubles, has been totally and 
forever abolished. 





Patriotism oF A SLave.—Lieut. Spiedel, of 
tke Connecticut First, went out this morning 
with a squad of men on scout duty. He 
halted his men in front and within a short 
distance of a farm house, and was walking 
up alone to the building, when a negro wo- 
man Called out, ‘Massa, house full of sogers 
Don't go dar.’ The Lieutenant retraced his 
steps for the purpose of calling up his men. 
but before the house could be surrounded 
the rebels, about twenty in number, took the 
alarm and fied from the rear of the building. 





| CONGRESS REFUSES TO REPEAL THE FUGI- 


It degrades the war into a war of | 





—) 


TIVE SLAVE LAW. 


—_— 


In the House of Representatives, July 8th, 


1 the Hon. Owen Lovesoy, of Illinois, offered 


the following resolutions : 


1. Resolved, That, in the judgment of this 
House, it is no part of the duty of the suldiers 
of the United States to capture or return fugi- 
live slaves. 

2. Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of repealing the law commonly called 
the Fugitive Slave Law. 

3. Whereas, Major Emory of the United States 
Army resigned his commission under circum- 
stances showing sympathy with rebellion 
against the Gevernment; therefore, 

Resolved, That his resteration to the service 
was improper and unjustifiable, and that this 
House, in the name of the people, demand of 
the Executive his iminediate removal. 


These resolutions were, on motion, laid on 
the tabie by a vote of 87 yeas to 62 nays. 
Among the list of members voting io favor 
of laying the resolutions on the table, is re- 
corded the name of our Member, ALFRED 
E.y. The T'ribune correspondent, however, 
says that the general sentiment among Con- 
gressmen isin favor of the absolute freedom 
of every slave who has shouldered a musket 
or lifted a spade in the service of the United 
States. 

Mr. Lovesoy, however, the next day re-in- 
troduced the substance of his first resolution, 
declaring that in the judgment of the House 
it is no part of the duty of the soldiers of 
the U. 8S. to capture or return fugitive slaves, 
Mr. Mattory, of Kentucky, moved to lay 
the resolution onthe table. Mr. Stratton 
(Rep., N. J.) raised the point that the res- 
olution was in contravention of the rule adopt- 
ed by the House to confine the business of 
the session to matters relating strictly to the 
prosecution of the war. The Speaker (Mr. 
Grow, Rep., Pa.) decided that the resolution 
was in order. Mr. Car.isie, of Virginia, un- 
successfully sought to submit an amendment 
to Mr. Lovesoy's resolution. Mr. Srratron 
appealed from the Speaker's decison, but the 
appeal was laid on the table, and the Speaker 
was sustained. Mr. Car isLe again unsuccess- 
fully sought to offer an amendment. The 
main question was then ordered, and Mr. 
LoveJoy's resolution was passed by a vote of 
92 against 55. 

The action of the House in refusing to re- 
peal the odious Fugitive Slave Law, has call- 
ed out the following 


LETTER FROM GERRIT SMITH TO OWEN LOVEJOY. 
PETERBORO, July 12th, 186], 

Hon. Owen Lovejoy, M.C: My dear Sir: 
From its action -on your Resolutions, I infer 
that Congress is not disposed to repeal the 
Fugitive Slave Statute. 

I judged after the bombardment of Sumter, 
that the North would put down the Rebel- 
lion in a few months. But if the patience of 
the Cabinet with the pro-slavery threats and 
deeds of some of our Commanders, and if the 


pro-slavery Congressional voting referred to‘a state of war. 


——— 


would still have us return them to our foes.— 
Was ever such infatuation before? Is it pos- 
sible that either Corgress or Cabinet is more 
concerned to save slavery than to cr:sh the 
Rebellion ? Possibly bothare. Possibly the 
people are. Possibly slavery has debauched 
Congress,Cabinet ard people beyond recovery. 


Possibly having so long succumbed to slavery, 
it may be cs vain to try to arouse us against 
it, as to arouse the mass of the drunkards 
against drunkenhess, or the mass of the gam- 
blers against gambling. When I saw the re- 
fined ladies of the South presenting canes to 
Preston Brooks in honor of his murderous 
assault on CHARLES Sumner, I feared that 
slavery had utterly and incurably spoiled the 
American heart. ‘This fear was renewed when 
I saw the voting on your Resolutions. I see 
that Congress has since spoken against the 
Army’s helping slavery. But it would still 
have the civil power help it—ay, and. the 
Army, too, bebind the civil power. Our Gov- 
ernment is row calling for hundreds of millions 
more of money, and for hundreds of thousands 
more of soldiers. This is right, if nec- 
essary to put down the Rebellion. Let that 
be put down unconditionally and forever, even 
though at the necessity of arming us all and 
reducing us all to poverty. But why take a 
costly and weary way to put it down when a 
cheap and short one isat hand ? Why choose 
crushing burdens of debt and immense ha- 
mao slaughter when both can be avoided ?— 
The liberation of the slaves bas obviously be- 
come one of the necessities and therefore one 
of the rights of the country. Let the Pres- 
ident, in bis capacity of Commander of the 
Army, yroclaim such liberation, and the war 
would end in thirty days. The South, beside 
that she would, when her millions of chattels 
are transmuted into men, have quite too much 
to fight against, would, when her slavery is 
annihilated, have nothing left to fight for — 


Our Army, in the event of the President’s 
Proclamation, would be already large enough. 
There would then be no squeamishness about 
letting ten or fifteen black regiments move 
southward from Canada and the Northern 
States: and with that most attractive and 
efficient help, many of our white regiments 
might be left to ‘stand still andsee the salva- 
tion of the Lord.’ 


That the President is authorized to liber- 
ate the slaves is as clear as that he may, when 
judging there is military necessity for it, 
order the destruction of all the railroads in the 
slave States. But it will be said that, on the 
return of Peace, the Governxent would pro- 
vide payment for the railroads. So could it 
for the slaves also. Perhaps when the 
war is over, the Government wil! think it best 
to recall slavery, and re-establish it more firm- 
ly thao ever. If in time of peace slavery is 
bearable—nay even suitable—nevertheless it 





does not follow that it must be maintained in 
A people may find their 


are to be taken as reflecting the Northern | railroads an inestimable facility in Peace, but 


mind, then did I widely misjadge. 


For then | a fatal one in War. It will also be said that 


the North is not in earnest : and if she is not, | the President cannot be induced to proclaim 


or is not soon to be, then the Rebellion will 
never be overcome. 
Fathers were in earnest—so much so as to 
employ not only negroes but savages. Our 
enemies are in earnest. Whilst we will not | 
so much as /et the negroes help us, they make | 
them help them. Nay, it seems that when 


such helpers of our foes desert to us, Congress 





Our Revolutionary | 


liberty to the slaves. Why not? His writ- 
ings abundantly show that he hates slavery, 
and that he has tolerated it only through a 
construed necessity. Let Congress invite the 


Proclamation by repealing the Fugitive Slave 
Act ; and as sur2 as the war continues, the 
Proclamation will pot be long delayed. Only 
let Congress encourage the step, and the 
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President will at ouce end the war, and save 
the nation from impoverishment and tens of 
thousands of families from bereavement and 
broken hearts.) Will Congress prefer poverty 
and blood? Fearful wiil be its responsibility 
.for the guilty preference. Is it apprehended 
that liberating the slaves would lead to insur- 
rections? That alone can prevent them.— 
The war prolonged, and the South will her- 
self call on our Government to protect her 
from her slaves. 

llitherto the North has excused itself to 
itself and to EKurope for rot abolishing sla- 
very. Its plea has been that it had not the 
right to doso. But what can be its plea now ? 
—now when the South has given it the right, 
aud when by all the rales of war it is at full 
liberty to exercise the right? In making 
war upon us the South has authorized us to 
cripple her io all the ways we can. 


It may be that we can (though I do not 
believe that God will let us) put down the 
Rebellion and yet save slavery. But what if 
wecan? Is slavery co precious to the North, 
that she can afford to save it at the cost of 
balf her wealth and tens of thousands of her 
men? One would think, that she had rather 
put down slavery along with the Rebellion, 
and so blot out forever the sole cause of the 
Rebellion. 

This shrinking of Congress from repealing 
the Fugitive Slave Act will, I doubt not, go 
far to prepare Hurope to expect the success 
of the Rebellion, and to prepare her to recog- 
nize the new Nation. She will measure our 
earnestness against the Rebellion by our ear- 
nestness against slavery. She sees, if we do 
not, taat the war of the South issimply a war 
forslavery, A strange spectacle our nation 
must be in the eyes of Europe! What is 
there that such a Nation as France or Eng- 
laud would not do to save itself in an appall- 
ing Rebellion? But such is the amazing 
conduct of our Nation, as to occasion the in- 
quiry—what is there that it willdo? What 
must Kurope think of this American Chivalry, 
which regards it as dishonoruble to avail it- 
self of an elemect of weakness in a merciless 
and dangerous foe? What must Europe 
think of this greater tenderness for the per- 
sons and property—ay, even the conventional 
property, of foes than for the persons and 
property of friends? I once heard an office- 
seeker, who was intent on making himself ac- 
ceptable to all parties, speak of ‘our friends 
and our opposing friends... The gentle bear- 
ing of our Government reminds me of the 
mincing style of the office-seeker. Our Gov- 
ernment scems to recognize our foes as but 
‘ opposing friends.’ 

Can it be that Congress is still trammeled 
by the absurd regard for the loyal slave States? 
No State is loyal that would have the negroes 
work for instead of against the Rebellion.— 
No man is loyal who would have it. No man 
isatrue American, who, when America is 
warred on, will not welcome to her side the 
services of every American. 

Lam glad that Congress has resolved to 
meddle with nothing at this Session beyond 
the war question. But utterly absurd ig the 
inference of many that it must not therefore 
meddle with the slave question. The slave 
question is the war question. The war began 

in slavery, and it wiil end bat with slavery. 

Unceasingly, both penwise and lipwise, I 
ain asked what the Abolitionists should do. 


'y answer that the one present work of both : 


Abolitionists aud Anti-Abolitionists is to put 
down the Rebellion: and that, as the most 
reasonable, hopeful and demanded means to 
this end, both Abolitionists aud Anti-Aboli- 
tionists should petition the President to pro- 


claim the liberty of the slaves. 
Your friend, GERRIT SMITH. 


EXCITING SCENE AT FLUSHING. 


The celebration of the Fourth of July at) 
Flushing—a beautiful suburb of New York— 
gave rise to an unusual and exciting scene.— 
An immense concourse of people assembled | 
in a grove to listen to an oration by Turo- 
DORE Tittoy, of the N. Y. Independent. The 
chairman was Joun H. Lawrence, well known 
as a prominent Democrat and Bank President. 
in this city. On taking the chair, he made a 
brief address, preliminary to introducing the 
orator of the day, in which he went out of 
his way to utter an invective against men pro- 
fessing anti-slavery opinions ;—mentioning, 
with manifest bitterness, a class of persons 
whom he stigmatized as ‘misguided Aboli- 
tionists, fanatics, and agitators.’ 

Mr. TrLton, apparently taking no notice of 
the gratuitous discourtesy, not to say insult, 
which had thus been cast upon him in the 
face of several thousand people, (to whom 
his anti-slavery opinions must have been 
well known,) proceeded for a full hour’s 
length in a discussion of various aspects of 
the present condition of public affairs, when, 
suddenly turning to Mr. Lawrence, he said—: 
‘ I feel bound in good conscience, before I sit 
down, to pick up the gauntlet of criticism 
which you threw at my feet, at the begin- 
niog of the hour ;’ and, immediately quoting 
Mr. Lawrence's abuse of Abolitionists, added : 





‘The shadow which you thus launched from 


your high chairman's seat upon those men 
dropped midway upon me / I stand at this 
moment covered and darkened with it, not 
only in your presence, but by your hand.— 
And yet, sir, I accepted not unkindly the se- 
verest word you spoke, for you honored me 
only too highly by the unexpected compli- 
ment of such reproach. «I know of no nobler 
work for any man, not even, sir, forsuch a 
man as you—certainly not for such a man as 
I—than to give one’s hand, and heart, and 
brain to the cause of the poor, the down- 
trodden and the oppressed. Nor, sir, can you 
point me, even with your own finger, to any 
nobler fame in history than that of a man 
like Wilbertorce, who “went up to Heaven 
bearing 800,000 broken fetters in his hands.” 
So far as your words were a censure only up- 
on me, I have forgotten them already ; they 
vanished away like tbe breath with which 
they were uttered ; but so far as those words 
brought obloquy upon many better men than 
I—men of true hearts, of pure lives, of noble 
aims—men of genius, of learning, of eloquence 
—nay, sir, men of whom the world is not 
worthy—I can only say in reply, Would to 
(;od that by taking to myself a share of their 
reproach, I might win to myselfashare of their 
honor! ‘Tell me, sir, bave you ever heard 
of the legend of St. Humbert? After the 
good saint had been buried a hundred years, 
his coffin was opened, and a branch of laurel, 
that had lain in burial with him all the cen. 
tury, was taken from his ashes in perfect 
green, unfaded as if newly plucked, fresh us 
if wet with morning due ! Perhaps, sir, when 
these men, whom you seek to load with dis- 
honor, shall come to theig graves to be buried, 
their laurels will, in like manner, be buried 
with them ; bat I believe the hand of im- 
partial History, before the end of a hundred 
years, willreach down gently into their graves 
and lift their laurels into resurrection, to 
bloom green and perennial before all the 


| world !’ 


At these words, the entire audience rose to 
their feet, ard snouted with spontaneous ap- 
plause. ‘The chairman also sprang to hisfeet, 
and exclaimed —‘ Since the gentleman has 
avowed himse!'f an Abolitionist, 1 must leave 
the chair '—and immediately quitted it, retir- 





ing at once from the platform. 





Mr. Tiron said to the audience, ‘I charge 
you, gocd people, to remember for my sake 
that your chairman was exiled from this plat- 
form by no word from my lips which ought 
to have fallen uvkindly apon his ear.’ 
applause which followed this statement assur- 
ed the speaker that-he had gained what the 
chairman had: lost, the sympathy of the entire 
multitude. : 

Bat, just at this moment, another episode 
occurred, which kindled the general feeling 
into still greater and almost indescribable en- 
thusiasm. Sitting in a carriage near the plat- 
form, with his family, was the Hon.-Lutuer 
C. Carter, ex-member of Congress—a ver- 
erable, white-haired man—who, as the andi- 
ence had thus been deserted by their chair- 
man, stepped gracefully down from his car- 
riage, ascended the steps of the platform, 
and took his seat in the vacant chair! The 
outburst of applause at this bit of gallantry 
was thrilling. The orator, tarning to the new 
presiding officer, bowed and remarked—‘ [ 
need not say, sir, how I thank you for bring- 
ing your gray hairs to lend honor to the 
young man. [ remember how it is written— 
‘‘A hoary head is a crown of glory!” ’— 
Amid a stcrm of applauding voices, tke 
speaker then turned again toward the audi- 
ence—the entire multitude of whom were still 
standing—and seeing that the highest poasi- 
ble climax of the occasion had been reached, 
drew his oration immediately to a close, add- 
iug only a few words prophetic of the reiga of 
universal freedom, and took his seat amid 
prolocged applause.—.4. S. Standard. 








Tue Soipirrs AND Siave-CatTcHinge. — A 
member of the Second Regiment of N. Y. 8. 
M. writes from Ball’s Four Cross Roads, Va., 
as follows : 

A slight case of rebellion occurred io one 
of our camps a few evenings since, when a 
young man on guard was ordered to arrest 
any slaves who andertook to pass. He very 
promptly answered :—‘I can obey no suc 
order ; it was not to put down insurrection 
that I volunteered, but to defend my country’s 
flag ! I am ready to bear the consequences, 
but never to have a hand in arresting slaves.’ 

The next night it was deemed politic not 
to try the temper of the men too hard, there- 
fore the order was given in a more general 
tone, viz: that those who were not ‘ all right’ 
should be stopped. About ‘the wee sma’ 
hours ayont the twal, the pickets heard a sud- 
den brush io the adjoining shrubbery—a 
crackling of light twigs beneath a flying foot, 
and a stalwart son of Ethiopia stood panting 
against the glittering bayonet of a New York 
militiaman. An instant only did their eyes 
flash upon each other. ‘ All right ?’ spoke 
the Northman. ‘All right, massa!’ whisper- 
ed the trembling slave. ‘Then make tracks 
before I’ve time to run you through with 
this ;) and the gruff sentry illustrated the 
bayonet exercise. 

A little later, as morning glimmered over 
the hills, a horseman dashed almost past. — 
‘Not so quick; stranger! What's in the 
wind ?’? The polite Southerner only demand- 
ed bis property, which he already bad scent 
of, und hoped no one would interfere with his 
passing quietly over the ground. In vain, 
this visitor did not come under the head of 
‘all right ;’ and with a politeness equalling his 
own, he was asked to retire in an opposite 
direction from the one his chattel was then 
pursuing.’ 

While the Eighth Massachusetts Regiment 
was in the occupancy of Baltimore, a slave 
belonging to Wm. Dorbacker, absconded to 
the camp of the regiment, and was taken in- 
to the employ of some of the officers. When 
the regiment returned to the Relay House, 
the man went with them, and continued there 
until a day or twosince, when Mr. Dorbacker, 
discovering his whereabou:s, sent for him.— 
The messenger was somewhat maltreated by 
the soldiers, ag soon as he made his mission pub- 
lic, and had to leave the camp rather hastily. 
A day orso after, the master procured the 
services of an officer, who went to the quar- 











ters of Col. Jones, and that officer immedi- 
ately gave the negro up. 
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LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD--NO. LXXV. 


Hauirax, Whit Wednesday, 1861. 

My Dear Frienp :—Yesterday was a day 
that will pot soon be forgotten in this region 
of country. It was here made memorable by 
witnessing the sixth commemoration of the 
Sunday School Juvenile, (of 1831,) which 
took place in the spacious Piece Hall of 
Halifax, where nearly 40,000 persons were 
assembled, including scholars, teachers and 
spectators. By thousands of young people 
this ‘ Whit T'uesduy’ had been eagerly looked 
forward to for months past—the hope that 
the weather would be fine, and the fear lest 
it should be wet, alternately dwelling io the 
minds of many, according to their tempera- 
ment. The rising barometers, too, bad their 
effect on numbers; and the disciples of hope 
gained anentire victory ; for the weather was 
gloriously fine—just the weather for the occa- 
eion—bright Phoebus mounted his chariot of 
day betimes, and shone down in full splendor 
on the smiling faces of the numerous bands of 
happy children as they entered the Hall. I do 
not remember whether you visited this curious 
old Piece Hall when here? It is one of the 


‘memorials of an age gone by, and is peculiarly 


fitted, by its structure, for large gatherings. 
It is a vast quadrangular building, compris- 
ing two massive stone galleries, supported by 
columns, and ¢nclosing & spacious area of 
grass plot. This area (entirely open to the 
winds of heaven) was appropriated to the 
schools ; the galleries (and some barricades 
erected for the occasion) were filled with spec- 
tators; the latter commenced taking their 
places at 9 o'clock, and soon all the seats 
were filled. It was woe to those who were 
tardy in their movements; standing was 
their penalty. The various committees had 
arduous work to do, and they did it well— 
for in perfect order the schools commenced to 
enter at 10 o’clock, one by one, most of them 
headed by a band; and as they marched to 
the sounds of cheerful music, with their gay 
dresses and waving banners, to the places 
marked out for their standing, the sight was 
intensely interesting, as well as highly pictur- 
eeque, and much do I pity the being who 
could have beheld it unmoved. Two hours 
were employed in the entrance of the 28,752 
scholars and teachers, 970 of whom were 
from ‘ Salem,’ which ranked third in numbers 
Zion taking the lead in that respect. By a 
few minutes after 12, the last school had en- 
tered, the last space was filled, and all was 
excitement and eager expectations as the or 
chestra performers were seen duly preparing 
their various instruments, and Mr. Drawn 
mounted the conductor’s box. The first tune 
was acomposition of the conductor, Mr. Dean, 
very appropriate to the words, doubtless, 
yet, possibly, scarcely so attractive to the 
hearers as an older and more well-known com- 
position would have been. Still, manifesta- 
tions of general satisfaction were apparent as 
the first hymn closed with the words : 


: The day of Jubilee! make way ! 
Blow ye the trumpet, blow |! 
It is the time of joy, to-day, 
This joy all earth shall know ; 
Let children take the blissful strain, 
And send its echo back again !? 

The second hymn (St. George) was ex. 
tremely well sung, and hearty encores were 
reeponded to. Then came the refreshment 
season, (not the least part of the entertain- 


ment to many a Luogry child.) Buns and 





| water were bountifally supplied to the schools, [ro co ror’ Would that this last sentence 
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while the visitors refreshed themselves accord- 
ing to their respective arrangements. Then 
came the renewal of the performance, the 
grandest feature of which was Handel's world- 
renowned * Hallelujah Chorus,’ which, sung 
as it then was by 28,000 voices, produced an 
almost overpowering effect. The West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire is, you know, justly famed 
for choral singing, and admirably these jave- 
nile singers sustained their character on this 
occasion. ‘ Before Jehovah's awful Throne’ 
was one of the gems of the day, and the Na- 
tional Anthem concluded the whole. Seven 
hours’ stay in the Hali indisposed us for re- 
maining longer ; but many lingered, looking 
down into the vast area, and listening to the 
sounds that ascended, which conveyed to their 
ears the words, ‘ When shall we all meet 
again ??—a question involving solemn 
thonghts—thoughts with which time bas 
nothing to do—for the last hour will have 
sounded, the last minute will have passed, 
and time itself will have rolled away ere again 
that vast assemblage of beings shall re-assem- 
ble and view all things, not as ‘now, through 
a glass darkly,’ but in the resplendent light of 
eternity. 





GROVE TERRACE, LEEDS, June 27th. 

Ficding it impossible to continue my epistle 
and forward it in time for your July Monthly, 
my dear friend, (in consequence of pressing 
engagements and arrangements, with which 
you are ere this made acquainted,) I Lave al- 
lowed my scribble to stand over longer than 
I first intended ; but it will reach your hands, 
duly, (D. V.,) for the August issue. 

Your June number is here—a welcome vis- 
itor. The article headed, ‘.2 Change cf .4t- 
titude, amuses me exceedingly. 1 should as 
soon have looked fora change of opinion, on 
the Union subject, in my old fellow-passenger, 
the Louisiana s!aveholder, as in the Messieurs 
to whom you refer. ‘J go for the dissolu- 
tion of the Union,’ said he ; ‘ we go for the 
dissolution of the Union,’ they echoed in times 
of old. The similarity of the watchword, 
coming, as it did, from such opposite points 
as «Wew Orleans and Boston, presented an 
erigma not easy to solve. ‘ Where ure those 
dreamers now ?’ we may be pardoned for 
asking. I remember that, as far back as the 
winter of 54, when the fate of the Kansas and 
Nebrarka bill was pending, rumors were rife 
in Washington that the ultra Southern party 
had formed a programme, and were but wait- 
ing the proper time to carry it out. The dis- 
solution of the Union, and the forming a 
Southern Confederacy were, in all probability, 
parts of the drama intended to be performed. 

I have just read, with intense interest, our 
noble friend Gerrit Smitn’s great speech on 
the rebellion, delivered at Peterboro, recently, 
every sentence of which is pungent and telling. 
Had he been listened to in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, how different would the state of 
matters be now in the States, ‘united’ no 
more. He thought and spoke in advance of 
his age ; and yet what the many deemed wild 
enthusiasm and fanaticism, bas proved to be 
the profoundest wisdom. I am struck by sev- 
eral of his assertions, (viz.:) ‘Tae First Gun 
FIRED AT Fort SUMTER ANNOUNCED THZ FACT 
THAT THE LAST FUGITIV® SLAVE HAD BE™N RB- 
TURNED. ‘JT IS NOT ENOUGH THAT WR HAVE 
A SOUTH WICKED ENOUGH TO GO AGAINST— 
WE MUST HAVE A NORTH RIGHTEOUS ENOUGH 





could be engraven on the heart of every Am- 
erican citizen north of Mason and Dixons 


line. 


Every American mail is watched for with 
great anxiety throughout our country, and 
‘What is the last American news ?’ is a gen- 
eral inquiry. You willknow that the London 


| Times has its ‘Special Correspondent ' in the 


Southern States, watching and reporting the 
sayings and doings of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. Many and strange are the incidents 
and adventures he appears to meet with ; 
very generally his articles are read ; and they 
must do good, since they serve to enlighten 
the people in this country on the wild lawiess- 
ness and reckless disregard of life so preva- 
lent in the South, if they do not show up dis- 
tinctly the sin and guilt of slaveholding. 


A few weeks before leaving Halifax, I had 
the pleasure of hearing a lecture on slavery 
and its present aspects, from Mr. Puivip Car- 
PENTER. His having lately returned from the 
States, as well as his taking (as you well kcow) 
a verp deep interest on the subject, rendered 
both his lecture and his conversation partic- 
ularly interesting and instructive. I was much 
gratified to meet him, and to find one Eng- 
lishman returned home from a tourin the 
States imbued with even more horror of sla- 
very than he had when he quitted bis own 
land. Apologists for slavery are so com- 
mon among returned English travellers, that 
it is refreshing to find a sterling Englishman 
whose thorough anti-slavery principles have 
stood firm amidst the ordeal through which 
he is called to pass, not oniy while travelling 
through the slaveholding South, but ever and 
anon while passing through the length and 
breadth of the timorous and half-and-half 
anti-slavery North. 

It is quite perplexing to some of our friends 
here, who read but little on the subject, that 
1 do not respond more joyously to their ques- 
tions concerning the end of slavery, which 


‘they consider is to be extinguished speedily 


by the Northerners. ‘They will have it that 
the war is ‘between slavery and freedom, 
and picture the whole combined North fight- 
ing for the glorious cause of liberty against 
the tyrannical South.’ Would thut it were so! 
I had almost said, but for the sake of my 
dear peace friends, whose consciences I should 
thereby pain. ‘First pure, then peaceable, 
says the Apostle ; and until evil men and evil 
powers have ceased to be, I cannot see how 
peace can universally reign. 


I have seen Mr. Day and Mr. Troy recent- 
ly. They are both working hard, and I trust 
successfully. I believe there is a probability 
of ANDERSON coming to Leeds soon. A first 
of August demonstration is spoken of. I hope 
this will be carried out by the) Young Men’s 
Anti-Slavery Society bere, which society 
seems in earnest, and earnestness is needed to 
effect any real good in the antislavery work. 
I wish that all who profess anti-slavery pris- 
ciples would follow two injunctions of Divire 
writ—‘ Vow, therefore, perform the doing of 
it,’ and ‘ Whatsoerer thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.’ 


We are having a glorious, old fashioned 
j}summer; bright sunshine, and clear blue 
skies are visible in our foggy island for many 
days together, and thoroughly the people en- 
joy them by running away as mach as possible 
from tbe bum and din of cities, to the coun- 
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try and to the sea side. We had such | 
an Arctic season last year, that fires were 
indispensable, and summer costumes in- 
\isible. Now it is just the reverse ; every 
thing relative to hay-making aud harvest is 
propitious, (thanks to the Giver of all good !) 
and cheerfulness is manifest on all sides save 
where .dmerican trade preponderates, and 
there we have gloom and trouble. 


The Continental news will have reached you 
ere this arrives, and you will have learnt with 
regret that the noble, true patriot and great 
statesman, Count Cavour, is no more. There 
is little doubt but that he sunk under the 
weight of duties and responsibilities devolv- 
ing on him. ‘His hair,’ we are told, ‘ turned 
quite white during his short illness.’ ‘ Tell 
every body,’ he said, ‘and publish it in the 
journals, that I die a true Christian. Baron 
Ricasout has been induced to accept his dif- 
ficult post, and produced a favorable impres- 
sion on his first appearance in Parliament.— 
But the mourning for the departed Cavour is 
universal ; and it seems to us, short sighted 
mortals, that poor Italy can ill afford to lose 
one of the noblest of her patriot sons ; but 
God ‘doeth according to His will, ‘among 
the inhabitants of earth, and none can stay 
His hard or say, What doest Thou?) How 
often do we see the man to whom all eyes are 
turned, and on whom all hopes are fixed, sud- 
denly removed. What a contrast to Count 
Cavour: is presented in the distinguished Am- 
erican statesman, lately deceased, STEPHEN 
A. Dovcuas. It makes one sigh to think of 
his powerful mind, his mistaken course, his 
lost opportunities, acd his sudden end, coming 
as it did jast when there seemed a hope of 
his retrieving, to some extent, his past mis- 
take, by rallying rounc the Union flag, and 
cutting loose from his Southern effinities. 1 
need no daguerreotype to bring his appear- 
ance to my mind. It seemed to me as day 
after day I watched him from the gallery of 
the Senate Chamber at Washington, a few 
years since, and contemplated his massive 
head, his coruscated brow, and his rapid 
movements, and listened to his impetuous and 
daring words, that power was manifest in all, 
and that, single handed, almost he might, like 
another Warwick, turn the scale either way, 
for York or Lancaster, freedom or slavery.— 
Poor man! he chose the worse part, and has 
fallen another victim to insatiate ambition, 
and ‘praise and blame fall on bis ear alike 
now cold in death.’ 

Our excellent and aged Lord Chancellor 
(CampBeLL) was found dead in his room last 
Sunday morning. He died in harness. He 
sat on the bench on Saturday, heard a case, 
and intimated that ‘he would take time to 
consider his judgment.’ We went to a Cab- 
inet Council in the afternoon, entertained a 
party of friends in the evening, retired to his 
room and died. 

The Sultan is deceased, and the Pope seri- 
ously ill. 

CuarLoTTE Bronte’s aged father, Rev. 
Patrick Bronte, having long outlived his 
gifted children, has at length been called home. 

You will have heard of the fearful fire that 
we have had in London, the most disastrous 
since the one termed ‘the great fire of Lon- 
don.’ The country was illuminated by the 


flames for twenty miles round the metropolis, 
and three millions worth of property is said 
to have been destroyed. The able, energetic 


Brigade, has fallen a victim to the flames, 
while doing his duty at his post of danger. 
My letter is of a very desultory nature, 
but so full of news that I shall not apologize 
for it; but, with our united regards, assure 
you that 1 remain, as always, 
Your faithful friend, 
JULIA G. CRO? TS. 


{From the Liberator.) 
THE LESSON OF ST. DOMINGO. 





I have just seen a small pamphlet, which 
was first published in the columns of the N. 
Y. Daily Tribune, styled— 


‘Tne Lesson or St. Domrnco—How To 
MAKE THE WAR SHORT AND THE PEACE RIGHT- 
EOUS.’ 

The title attracted my attention, and I read 
the contents eagerly. The History of Hayti, 
so replete with useful instruction to countries 
wherein slavery still protracts its horrors, is, 
ubhappily, too little known by Americans.— 
The author of the article in question is one 
of those publicists, so rare in this country, 
who appear to have attentively investigated 
the subject. His thoughtful language de- 
rotes that he has pondered deeply over the 
bloody catastrophes of that terrible history. 
The parallel which he establishes between the 
actual situation of the United States, and 
that in which Saint Domingo found itself when 
‘the war of independence broke forth, is, un- 
fortunately. too just. The lesson which he 
deduces from it may be of no small import- 
ance to the destinies of this great republic — 
You that have read, reflect! for, in history, 
as in physics, like causes produce like effects. 

But, in the hasty enumeration which he 
makes of the different events which signalize 
that period of strife, bloody but glorious for 
Saint Domingo, the author has, I believe un- 
intentionally, reproduced certain false state- 
mepts invented by the hellish malignity of 
the colonists, primarily for the culpable and 
sacrilegious purpose of sowing discord and 
distrust between the men of color and the 
blacks, in order the more easily to accom- 
plish their subjugation. These malicious and 
lving assertions have since been completely 
refuted by history, and contradicted by facts. 
It would be hardly necessary to refute them 
here, were it not that it may perhaps be of 
service to those who may have read the ar- 
ticle to which I refer, not being at all familiar 
with the history of St. Domingo, or Hayti, to 
have those errors corrected. 

I. The author of the article says, speaking 
of the taking up of arms by Oge—‘ He put 
himself at the head of two or three hundred 
of his class in arms, and made a modest de- 
mand upon the planter’s assembly of the 
North, for the legal rights of his class. In 
this address, he took care to say: “I shall 
not have recourse to any rising of the slave 
gangs. I never comprehended, in my claims, 
the negroes in a state of slavery,’’ &c.’ 

II. Further on, in narrating briefly the 
events which attended the famous insurrection 
ot blacks under the lead of Jeannot, Jn. 
Francois and Biasson, he adds :—* All classes 
of whites and muluttoes joined in suppressing 
this insurrection, and pushed their advantage 
of science and arms so far that they overdid 
it. By their wholesale slaughter of slaves 
who had ro part in the conspiracy, they 
to have a strength inversely proportionate to 
the difference of color between the parties ’— 
it is erroneous, I say, to suppose that those 
men, who, although free, suffered, on account 
of their extraction, humiliations, persecutions, 
oftimes worse than the tortures of slavery it- 
self, could ever have imagined, for a single 
moment, that their cause was distinet from 
that of the enslaved blacks. Let it be well 
understood, that at no time and no where, in 


he mulattoes and free blacks failed to recog- 
nize the cause of the black and mulatto slaves 
as completely identified with their own. That 
hideous distinction which the colonists of St. 





Domingo were compelled to establish, in order 





and worthy Mr. Braipwoon, Chief of the Fire | 


regard to this question of negro slavery, have | 





to fortify and maintain slavery in the colonies, 
ran counter to the natural good sense of the 
people, both black and yellow, whose perpet- 
ual enslavement was desired, but whom inter- 
est and instinct naturally induced to unite, on 
the first favorable occasion, against the col- 
onists, their common foes. For the rest, there 
is no doubt that the future of the United 
States will verify that which the past of Saint 
Domingo (1) has proven. 

It is true that Oge, compelled to resort to 
arms in order to rescue himself from the un- 
just persecutions with which he was struggl- 
ing, did not contemplate an immediate and 
sudden emancipation of the slaves ; neverthe- 
less, his noble heart never ceased to sym pa- 
thize with their condition, and, by |: boring to 
obtain perfect equality, just & natural 
among all free men of the cok ; (blacks, 
whites and yellows,) he hoped, by so doing, 
to prepare the way for that gri: work of 
hamanity and justice, the obj-ct of his pas- 
sion and of his most ardent vows. These sen- 
timents of Oge were too openly avowed to be 
justly denied to him. It was by his efforts 
and initiative, aided by Jules Raymond, a 
mulatto, that the Argenson Club was organ- 
ized at Paris in 1789, under the presidency of 
Mr. Jolly, a distinguished philanthropist, to 
plead also the cause of the negroes before that 
French nation, which had just risen to brin 
to trial both peoples and kings. The Club, 
at its meetings of the 3d, 8th, 12th and 22d 
of September, 1789, drew up a memorial of 
grievances of the men of color and free blacks, 
and demanded of the National Assembly the 
extinction of those odious prejudices against 
color, by proclaiming that there could be but 
two classes of men in the colonies: that of 
freemen, and that of men living in a state of 
servitude. At the same time, the memorial 
proposed a plan for the amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves, and the gradual abo- 
lition of slaiery. (2) But even before this 
memorial was actually drawn up, when Oge, 


‘conscious of his rights, dared to present him- 


self alone, on the 7th of September, 1789, be- 
fore the Massiac Club, composed of colonists, 
his enemies, to discuss with them the cause of 
his brethren, in an impassioned discourse 
which he delivered, he hurled into th cir midst, 
like a cry of his soul, the memorable speech 
which had a prolonged echo, reaching as far 
asthe mountain of Saint Domingo. ‘ But, 
gentlemen,’ said he, ‘in speaking of liberty— 
that word liberty which we do not pronounce 
without enthusiasm, that word which carries 
with it the idea of happiness, were it merely 
because it seems to make us forget the evils 
which we have suffered for centuries—this lib- 
erty, the greatest, the chief of blessings, is it 
intended for all men? J thmk so Ought it 
to be given to all men? I believe this also,’ 
(3 But, as if to re-assure the colonists, 
rightened by his audacious conceptions, Oge, 
whose generous and chivalric soul demanded 
justice for his brethren, and not the blood of 
their enemies, added later, on another occa- 
sion, the words which have been quoted in 
these columns : ‘1 shall not have rccvourse to 
any raising of the slave gangs.’ DB. cause Oge, 
who had associated intimately at Paris with 
Robespierre, brissot, Gregoire and La Fay- 
ette, and had drank wi'h them from the same 
cap of liberty, trusting to the principles of 
justice and of equality just proclaimed jn 
France, boped to attain the realization of hig - 
wishes without shock and without violence, 
by the force of justice and reason alone. So, 
when compelled to oppose force to force tor 
his personal protection, Chavannes, his friend, 
a mulatto, one of those valorous Hay tians 
who voluntarily received the baptism of the 
fire of battle at Savannah, fighting under 
Count d’Estaing for American liberty, pro- 
posed to him to raise the slaves, to proclaim 





(1) lt is wellto remember, that the name of Saint Do- 
mingue used in this writing merely reftersto the French 
part of the Island of Hivti—at tha’ time the French eall- 
ing it ‘the colony o! St. Vomingo.” ‘heseme constitutes 
now the Republic of Haytl, under the rule of Fabre Geff- 
rard, President. 


( ) St. Remy, Petion and Haiti, Sec. 1, p. 45, 43. 
diou, Hist. da’ flaiti, vol. 1, p. SA. T. Ma- 
(3) Disquisitions on the Hi tory of Hayti. B. Ardouin 


VolLL p. 14. An account of the troubles (St. 
J.P.Garrap. Vol. 2, p. 197. 0 Domingo, 
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annihilate colonial pzide. Oxe recoiled be- 
fore the blood and horrors which such an up- 
rising presented to his mind, (1) He ardent- 
ly desired liberty for ail, but conscientious, 
matored liberty, acquired peaceably by the 
law of justice. A liberty bloody and terri. 
ble, born amid fearful rendings of society and 
upon the smoking ruins of the colony, such 
as it was some time after, was repugnant to 
his humane and generous heart. 

Garran Coulon, sent to Saint Domingo by 
the National Convention of France to make 
areport concerning the troubles in that col- 
ony, and who iscertainly a competent author- 
ity in the matter, says, in speaking of Oge: 
‘J inally, after having reproached him during 
his life with having wished to raise the slaves, | 
they (the colonists) have made it a crime that | 
he should have written that be did not desire 
to arm them against the whites. It is true 
that Ove thought in 1790, with the prom- 
nent philanthropists, and the friends of the 
lacks themselves, that liberty could not be 
given to the slaves adl at once, He did not 
believe that the attempt was then practicable; | 
aud it required the whole extent of our revo 
lution, before that great act of patural justice ; 
could be promptly effected—so difficult. it is 
to destroy the most berrible iniquities after 
they have become rooted in society. But 
Oge was far from despising the rights of the 
negroes, or desiring, like the two colonial as- 
semblies, that cheir perpetual bondage should 
be the basis of the colonial constitution. He 
had perceived the necessity of ameliorating 
their condition in the memorial which he had 
the imprudence to present to the club Mas- 
siac.’ (2 ) 

And Southonax himself, whose urjust prej- 
udice against the free men of color of St. Do- 
mingo (the former emancipated slaves) sigual- 
ized particularly bis last mission to that col- 
ony—a prejudice unworthy his enthusiastic 
and liberal heart, accounted for only by his 
inconsistent character, and which Victor 
Schcaelcher, and otbers after bim, believe that 
they ought to espouse, without well knowing 
why—Southonax, I say, who was proud to, 
have been the first to proclaim universal lib- 
erty tothe slaves of St. Domingo or Hapti, 
acknowledgeJ,notwithstanding, that the young 
martyr Oge ‘ died for the liberty of his breth- 
ven, (the men of color,) ‘and even for the lb- 
erly of the blacks’ (3) 

The remarks which we here make, concern- 
ing this young hero, apply to all the men of 
color of that period. 

After the terrible punishment which Oge 
and Chavannes were made to undergo in the 
city of the Cape, for having dared to assert. 
the rights of their brethren, yet we see the | 
men of color sending commissioners to Paris | 
to demand these same rights before the Na | 














tional Assembly of France ; and in the peti-| 
tion which they addresséd to that assembly 
in May, 1791, page 7th, tuey say : ‘The cit-| 
izeps of color behold with anguish the sad_ 
condition of the enslaved blacks; but_they 
perceive, with you, the nece-sity of not pre 
cipitating any innovation in their behalf You 
will beho!td them, since, like the whites, they 
are unfortunately the possessors of slaves, you 
will behold them the first to concur in all the 
methods which your wisdom and humanity 
may dictate for the amelioration of their con. 
dition, whilst you are preparing to break 
their fetters. 

Ail this, and still other facts, appear to me 
a sufficicnt reply to the erroueous assertion | 
made by Mr. Liizur Wright, doubtless turo’ 
nisiuformation, ‘that the mulattoes of Saint 
Domingo claimed the right of property in | 
negroes, and joined the whites to fight them, 
and keep them enslaved, &c. 

So much for the philosophy of the men of 
color : now Iet us examine their practice. 

The horrible punishment inflicted on Ove 
and his associates in Hayti did not, however, | 
retard in lrance the progress and tliumph of 


ss - 





| ? ,% ¢ 7 ,urts , Ve. ? ° . ~- 
Ad Hist ry Ol Ha the T, Mauiou, Voli, D.3e. B. Ar- 
qouin, a. Be }*}’. j :. Lue. 
(2) Re port ol the Troubles Of St. Domine a & 
. 7 . . t mh. Wats i), QF. 
Tah. Vol , J p. >. . tel ot J, I . (rar 


(3) Notes of B. Ardouin. Bist. d'hisiti, p. 144, vol. 1 


universal liberty, and thus at one biow to 'the Revolution. 


of the South and West had doue. 


the political equality of colored men, were 
made on the 13th and 15th of May, 1791, by 
the National Assembly. But the whites of 
St. Domingo, onthe receipt of the intelligence, 
exhibited the most violent indignation. A 
thunderbolt, says P. de Lacroix, could not 
have produced a more sudden explosion than 
that which this intelligence produced in St. 
Domingo. All the parishes protested against 
the execution of that decree of the 15th May, 
and the colonists swore that they would perish 
beneath the heaped up ruins of their proper- 
ty, rather than submit to such an lofringe- 
ment of their rights. (1) 

The men of color, however, who, since the 
sad and cruel death of Oge and his compan- 
ions, were thought to be overwhelmed by tear, 
were, on the contrary, only the more firmly 
resolved to enjoy the liberty and equality 
which the legislation of France had granted 
them, or die. (2) The assassination of La- 
combe, the murder of Ferrand de Baudieres, 
and that barbarous execution of Ozge, to 
which the article of Mr. Wright alludes, had 
only excited in them a justifiable hatred 
against the whites, whose privileges aud pride 
they were resulved to crush down. (3) 

The dissension which arose on account of 
the avimosity cherished on both sides—-be- 
tween the representatives of France, or the 
revolutionists charged with the execution of 
the liberal enagtmenis of the National <As- 
sembiy, and the colonists opposed to the ex- 
ecution of laws which, they said, violated 
their privileges—between the great planters 
and the petty whites—appeared to present a 
favorable opportunity for the men of color to 
rise, and shake off the yoke uvder which they 
were oppressed. (4) In the months of June 
and July, 1791, several insurrectionary move. 
ments occurred in the South and West, at the 
instigation of the men of color, who shortly 
before were assembled at Mirebalais, in order 
to decide upon the means to be used to vio- 
dicate their rights. Finally, on the 21st of 
August, the very night prior to the rising of 
the blacks in the North, a formidable insur- 
rection of the men of color burst forth in 
the neighborhood of Port-au-Prince, under 
the lead of Lambert, a free black, and Bau- 
vais, @ mulatto; another, again, who had 
distinguished himself under Count d’Estaing 
in the American Revolutionary War. Nearly 
at the same time, Jourdain at Petit-Trou, and 
Guilloux at l’Arcahaye, took up arms, also at 
the head of men of color, for the purpose of 
Obtaining their righ.s. (5) 

But in the North, more directiy under the 
eyes and within the control of the colonial 
autbority which was there concentrated, the 
men of color did not dare avow, or could not 


manifest, their opposition as openly as those 


Mean- 


| while, although their apparent conduct might 
not indicate any hostility, their departure from 


the cities, under pretence of escaping the 


jeaious hatred of the whites, (6) could not 
have been, likely, without iofluence upon the 
formidable insurrection of the blacks which 
almost immediately broke forth there. 


How- 
ever, when that insurrection broke out, the 


ed the conspiracy to the colonists, (then the 


secessionists,) whom they accused of wishing | that they overdid it, &c.’ 
by these means to frustrate, in the colony 
che liberal changes which France had jast in- 
stituted ; and the colonists, on the other hand. - 
attributed it to the revolutionists, whom thev 


surpected of complicity with the blacks, for 
the purpose of destroying their authority and 
prestige in St. Domingo, (7) just as it has 


| happened now, that the South, charging the 
whole North with abolition designs for hav- 
ing appoioted a Republican President, have 


though it best to secede from tbe American 


Union. 





(1) Protest of the Parish of Gros Morne. 
(2) Letter of La ruis-oniere, mulatto, to J, Raymond. 
Pamphile de Lacroix, vol. 1, pp. 24,64 B. Ardonin, 

Evudes sur litist, d’ Halt, vol. 1, p. 224, 

$;) Hist. d’ Haiti, bh. Madiou, vol. 1, pp. &, 69, 

iS» Hist. d’ Haiti, T. Madionu, vol. 1, p. 7. 

6) Pamphile de Lacroix, vol. i, p. SS. 

(¢) Pamphile de Lacroix, vol. 1. pp. 5&6, 100. 


Two decrees, establishing | 





revolutionary party (then the unionists) charg. 





Mr. Beaubrun Ardouin, with that analytical 
ability which distinguishes him pre-eminently 
from all other writers who have studied the 
History of Hayti, enters at fall length, in the 
first volume of his Disquisitions, at the 6th 
chapter, into an enumeration of the various 
causes which are supposed to have led to that 
insurrection. At apy rate, when the blaze of 
conflagration, end the cries of unfortunate 
wretches perishing amid avenging flames kin- 
dled by the slaves, had given the signal, that 
same night, the 22d of August, 1791, Candy, 
a free man of color, took up arms also in 
the environs of Ouanaminthe, at the head of 
alurge number of his own class, among whom 
were many outlawed for complicity 10 the af- 
fair of Oge, and came to rally around the 
standard of the leader, Jean Francois, for 
the common cause. (1) 

These black leaders, in the delirium of their 
hate and the drunkenness of avenging pas- 
sion, marched through the scenes of devas- 
tation and carnage, under the bloody ori- 
flamme which they had raised—the dead body 
of a white infant on the end of a pike—to 
the very walls of Cape Haytien. Then the 
horrified whiies, uccusing the peaceable and 
jnoflensive mulattoes who had not left the 
town with having instigated this revolt, com- 
menced to massacre them without pity. Wo- 
men, children, old men, all fell beneath their 
assassin blows. ‘Those who succeeded in es- 
caping that horrid butchery fled for refuge to 
the church, where the Colonial Assembly then 
seemed willing to take them under its pro- 
tection, on the condition that they would as- 
sist the whites to put down the insurrection 
of the slaves. Between the certainty of a 
cold-blooded assassination, if they refused, 
and the chance of living to revenge them- 
selves some day if they appeared to accept 
the proposition of the whites to aid them in 
fighting the insurgents, these unfortunate, de- 
fenceless men, at the mercy of their enemies, 
did not hesitate. (2) Very soon, the insur- 
rection being more and more suppressed, shut 
up in the plains of the North, weakened by 
want of discipline and the anarchy which pre- 
vailed among the leaders of- the blacks, the 
whites fouud themselves masters of the situa- 
tion. It was not enough to have armed’ the 
free men of color of the Cape against their 
enslaved brethren; the Colonial Government 
desired to make it a general rule, in order, 
doubtless, to find a pretext to institute thro’ 
out the island, against those who would not 
submit, the same persecutions and massacres 
that those at the Cape had suffered. 


A decree of the 5th November, 1791, in 
reference to them, specifies, at Art. 2: ‘That 
men of color and free negroes shall be 
obliged to co-operate with the white citizens 
in re-establishing order and peace in: the 
colony, ander penalty of being prosecuted, 
and condemied as seditious and distarbers of 
public tranquiiity.’ (3) And the penalty then 
was death—dezth under its most horrid forms. 

Thus, the men of color, far from having ex- 
hibited an eagerness to unite with the whites 
in suppressing that insurrection, as Mr. Wright 
asserts, in bis paragraph which | have quoted: 
‘IT. All classes of whites and mulattoes join- 
ed in suppressing the insurrection, and pushed 
their advantage of science and arms so far, 
So far from that 


being the case, I gay, history proves that 
they aided the insurrection to the extent of 
their ability. And it required force, or intim- 
_idation, to compel 4 few of them to take part 
against the slaves; in the same manner as 


we see the unfortunate slaves of the South, 


to day, obliged to dig trenches and build 
rainpaits to protect their heted masters 
against the army of the North, whose triamph 


is, unquestionably, the object of their most 


a a 





fervent prayers. : 
However, intoxicated with their success, 
these unfortunate slaves abandoned themselves 
to the most trightful disorders, far from hav- 
ing any thought about establishing their lib- 





«1 Th. Madion, Hist. d'Haiti, vol. 1, p. 71. Garran Con- 
on, Vo. 1, p. bed. 


(2) Etudes sur i'Haiti, Ardouin, vol. 1, p. 249, 


(3 B. Ardouin, Etudes sur } Histoire d’Haitt, vol. 1, p. 
oH, 
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priceless liberty, mans natural attribute, and 
we have the mortification to behold their: 
most. distinguished leaders, Biasson, Jean. 
Francois. and even their Lieutenant, Tous. 
caint L,Quverture himself—to such an extent, | 
alas! had slavery corrapted their minds—_ 
selling the blacks and mulattoes who fell into. 
their hands, without ecruple, to the Spaniards 
of the Kastern part of the Island. (1) 

The perpetration of such revolting abuses, 
together with repeated scenes of carnage and 
depredation, could only grieve the true friends 
of liberty, and very soon those whom a pure 
love for the sacred rights of man had armed | 
in favor of the insurgents, abandoned them to) 
their fate. At length, their chiefs, weary of | 
carnage, or doubtful of the future, made ov- 
ertures to the civil commissioners, Myrbeck 
and St. Leger, &e, representatives of }rance 
in the colony, to put an end to the insurrec-. 
tion, ond reduce the whole of the army to sla- 
very, with the exception of four hundred of 
the principal ones among them. (2) 





ALLL ALE 





After these unpropitious events, order and. 


peace were not reestablished in the colony. 
The whites, puffed ap with pride, and blinded 
by the prejudices which controlied them, 
quickly forgot the imminent danger they had 
just escaped, and redoubled their persecutions 
against the men of color and free blacks whose 
intelligence and evident prosperity appeared 
to them an odious and insupportable rivalry. 
Nourished in viee, and habituated to crime, 
these infamous colonists, of execrable mem- 
ory, did not only make laws, as some of the 
Southern States in this country, to expel the 
free colored men from their midst, but carried 
their atrovity, in their insatiabie thirst for 
control, to the extent of meditating the hor. 
rible, the inconceivable project of extermiuat- 
ing the entire colored caste ! (3) 

Disembarrassed of that turbulent popula- 
tion, as they style them, jealous of their 
rights, they would remain, so they thought, 
only more quiet possessors of their slaves 

Toussaint L’Ouverture sprang from this 
scandalous and unheard of scheme, which, 
even now, after a lapse of seventy years, 
makes.us tremble with horror and indignation. 
But, very soon, the genius of the black chief- 
tain displaying itself, he thought to turn 
against his instigators the fratricidal weapon 
which they had placed in his hands. It was 
too late! France had sent her battalions to 
deliver the colonists from their redoubtable 
ally. ‘Toussaint was taken, and conveyed to 
France. 

Then, and only then, it was, that the 
Genius of Liberty, spreading its protecting 
wings over that unprotected land, carved 
with its puissant sword upon the blue firma- 
ment ot Hayti, to the astonished gaze of 
blacks and mulattoes, the magic and inefface- 
able words :—‘ Liperty, INDEPENDENCE, Or 
Deratu ! 

Alexander Petion, a mulatto, the founder 
of the Republic of Hayti, seized, like another 
Washington, with all the sacred enthusiasm 
with which his great soul was susceptible, 
these words, and wrote them, on the glorious 
night of the 13th of October, 1802, on the 
stundard of the new country, which, together 
with Dessalines, (black.) he was about to be- 
stow upon his brethren. And thus uniting 
their efforts, both colored and black, under 
the inspiration of those two reform chiets, 
succeeded, at last, after the most desperate 
struggles, in attaining their liberty and inde- 
pendence. Behold the action of colored and 
black men of Ilayti! j 

at, in order that the lesson which Mr. 
Wright's able pen has so wisely and so intel 
ligently drawn from the history of Hapti 
should have its full effect, it was necessary 
that we should correct the involuntary error 
into which he has fallen: namely, that the 
men of color of Hayti have manifested an in- 
difleresce to the condition of the slave. The 
facts which we have just set forth prove, on 
the contrary, what part they played in the 

1) T. Madiou, History d'Haiti. Vol. 1, p, 93. 
T. Madion, Mistory @Milaiti, Vol. 1, p. 91. B. Ar- 











douin, Voll 1, p. 2es. 
(>) Bb. Ardouin, vol. 4, p. ®. 


erty. As yet they had no idea even of that | events of the war which led to the independ. | 


euce of that country. ‘There should be no} 
concealment ; the same causes will produce | 
the same effects in the United States as in: 
Hayti. If blind prejudices, as unjust as they_ 
are barbarous, induce the South to perpetuate 
slavery and its horrors in their States, the 
500,000 free celored men, scattered through: | 
out the Union in shameand dejection, eagerly | 
waiting for an opportunity, will find means, | 
some day, to inflame the souls of the slaves, 
and to execute, in the words of Dessalines, 
by a universal earthquake, a terrible ven- 
geance | And be well assured, that every at- 
tempt, onthe part of the North, to maintain 
and protect slavery at the South, is only mak- 
ing her take one step more towards her ruin 
and destruction. 

When France, occupied in her continental 
wars, was obliged, in a manner, to abandon 
St. Domingo to herself, and her Commission- 
ers there, in order to save the authority 
of the mother country, imperilled in that 
colony by the treason of the colonists, were 
compelled by circumstances to proclaim a 
mock liberty to the slaves, England sent 31,- 
QUO men, and expended one hundred million 
of dollars, to reestablish slavery in the 


| parts of the island which the colonists had 


riven up to her. Of these 31,000, 21,- 
O00 perished, the victims of their audacious 
temerity. Later, Bonaparte, mistaking his 
destiny, and abjuring his past, attempted to 
restore the old regime in France and _ her col- 
onies. He sent his fleet to St. Domingo, and 
59,600 of his best soldiers, the conquerors of 
Areole and the Pyramids. Of this number, 
53.000 were immolated as holocausts to the 
Goddess of Liberty. Of the 40,000 whites 
who were in St. Domingo when these bloody 
struggles between Liberty and Slavery began, 
scarcely 10,000 were able to save themselves, 
in exile, from the avenging fury of the Neme- 
sis whom their verfidious hands had armed! 

So, then, 21.000, 53,000, and 30,000, equal 
to a total of 104000 white corpses—without 
counting the money, without mentioning the 
negroes—that is what the blind obstinacy of 
the colonists of St. Domingo cost humanity ! 
Should not their interests alone, setting aside 
the considerations of justice and humanity, 
have induced them to break the chains of 
their slaves, and attach them to themselves by 
their justice and equity 2?) They would have 
made of them free and intelligent laborers, 
who, even to-day, would have been glad to 
moisten with their sweat the vast domain of 
their former masters, as is the case now In 
Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Jamaica—in short, 
every where, where the chains of the slave 
have been broken even by the hand of the 
masters ! 

Here, then, is a weighty lesson, as Mr. 
Wright very justly remarks, and one which 
(;od seems to have placed expressly in view 
of the Americans, to save their beautiful and 
flourishing country from the ruin and desola- 
tion with which slavery threatens it. 

A. TATR, 
Capitaine dela Garde de S, E, le President @ Haiti. 

Boston, July 19, 1861. 

Tus Fuairives AT OUR STRONGHOLDS — 
At Fortress Monroe the ebony ‘contrabands 
are everywhere to be seen in large numbers, 
and make themselves geweraily useful. The 
women and children occupy an old house 
near the fortress and langh ard sing away 
the long warm days in blissfal ignorance of 
the magnitude of the contest of which their 
race is the innocent cause. Some seven or 
eight hundred of these people have come in, 
and all of them are made to contribute to 
the defences of the place. Numerous anec. 
dotes are told of their sayings and doings. 

At Cairo slaves are coming into the camps 
of the soldiers every day, and are immediate- 
ly set to work upon the fortifications. The 
number of these people at ‘his stronghold is 

stated. 
= seems that the officers at Fort Pickens 
are now permitting the runaway slaves who 
arrive at that fort to rethain and receive pro- 
tection. Some three or four have been re- 
ceived by the commander of the Fort. 














THE QUESTION AT THE DOOR.” 


BY LEWIS TAPPAN, 





In the Waryland Colonization Journal of 
April, 1861, is an article with the above 
heading, tuken from the Fermont Chronicle, 
the leading religious newspaper of that State. 
The ‘ Question at the Door’ is this—What 
will the Northern States do with the tree 
people of color—‘ At least fifty thousand, 
now ip South Carolina, Virginia and North 
Carolina, who will be sent North within a 
short time ?’ 


The writer in the Chronicle thinks that such 
persons may soon be excluded from au the 
Southern States, and adds, ‘not merely fifty 
thousand, but five times fifty thousand ma 
soon be sent North. Fifty thousand! ‘This 
would give about three thousand to each 
Northern State.’ The question is then raised, 
‘What, then, willthe North do? What will 
Vermont do? . . . Thereply is obvious.’ 
Expatriate the negroes—of course ! 


The writer proceeds to narrate the acts of 
oppression passed by the Legislatures in the 
free States, and sums up the disgracetul cata- 
logue by saying : ‘ What, then, shail become 
of these thousands of human beings sent 
North ? They cannot stay at the South. At 
the North they are repelled.’ The obstacles 
are then enumerated in the way of their 
‘flying’ to Canada, Hayti or Central Amer- 
ica; the conclusion is made that they must 
go to Liberia ; and the inquiry is made, ‘ Will 
the North help the emigrants to the New Re- 
public ? The question is at the door.’ 

It is natural enough that the Colonization 
Society should sound an alarm, as its friends 
may,in view of this gigantic EXPATRIATION—= 
Lot EMIGRATION—exert themseives to replenish 
its treasury. But the sagacious friends of 
this Society can not seriously entertain the 
wish that filty thousand of the free people of 
color, it may be five times fifty thousand, should 
be suddenly thrown upon the shores of Li- 
beria. They know that if such an immense 
number of men, women and children were at 
once added to the population of Liberia, they 


would die of starvation, and the Republic 
would be ruined. 


But the object of this article is not tocom- 
plain particularly of the Colonization Society, 
nor of the Vermont Chronicle, which has so 
coolly propounded the ‘ Question ’— while 
narrating the cruel enactments of Northern 
Legislatures—without expressing any com- 
miseration for the victims of a mean preju- 
dice and wicked oppression, or uttering any 
rebuke against those who have framed such 
iniquity into laws. We aim rather to notice 
the perverse feelings and hostile actions that 
prevail-so extensively throughout the country 
with reference to the colored population. 


It is marvelous in the eyes of the friends of 
the colored man, who acknowledge him ag 
their countryman and brother, and in the eyes 
of the civilized world—this country excepted 
—that so large a portion of the people of 
the United States, religious and _ irreligious, 
and especially those who deify the founders 
of our Republican government, and more es- 
pecially those who profess to be disciples of 
Christ, are so indifferent to the welfare, im- 
provement, and advancement of the coiored 
Americans. We may well suppose also that 
the angelic Losts look with astonishment upon 
the aversion manifested by the citizens of this 
country, native and naturalized, toward those 
who are guilty of a skin not colored like their 
own. ‘Talk of the ‘Question at the Door,’ 
proposed by the Vermont Chronicle and Col- 
onization Jourasal, and all who sympathize 
with tbe sentiments we have quoted from these 
publications! Let them observe the signs of 
the times, the hand-writing upon the wall. the 
indications of Divine Providence, more visi- 
ble to the spiritual eye than is the comet that 
has just visited us, to the natural eye ; let 
them listen to the ‘Question ’ that the Almighty 
is propoucding to the people of this land :— 
‘Shall I not visit for these things ? saith the 
Lord: Shali not my soul be avenged on such 
a nation as this?’ ‘Have the workers of 
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no knowledge ? Who eat up my 
ople as they eat bread?’ 

The free and the enslaved people of color 
have suffered, and are suffering, grievous 
wrongs at the hands of the white inhabitants 
—at the bands of the Church and those who 
minister at God’saltar. Although the revo- 
lationary patriots and statesmen asserted that 
all men were equal before the law, aud found- 
ed the government upon that noble principle; 
although some of them protested against the 
dogma that man can hold property in man ; 
although the Declaration of Independence as- 
serts : ‘We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal ; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these, are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness '— 
and although the Constitution declares that 
it was, among other things, ordained to ‘ es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
promote the geveral welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves’ (the people 
of the United =tates, white and colored) 
‘and our posterity,’ yet from the foundation 
of the government to the present time, the 
free people of color have been maltreated and 
scorned, at the North as well as the Socth, 
and their enslaved brethren inhumanly peeled 


iniquity 
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manity by the North. 


The North has joined hards with the South 
in oppressing the colored man throughout the 
whole country. Exulting in their own free- 
dom, the white inhabitants of this country 
have trampled upon the rights of the poor 
and the needy, and practically given the lie 
to the principle of equality engraven upon 
the corner stone of our political edifice. The 
world has been witness of this, and the ene- 
mies of a Republican government have taunt- 
ed us with our hypocrisy or indifference ‘ to 
the opinion of mankind.’ Professing to be a 
Christian nation, the people—we allude to 
the masses—have set at naught the precepts 
of Christianity, in their treatment of their 
colored brethren, forgotten the exhortations 
of God, and unheeded His warnings, until 
the patience of the Father of All appears to 
have been exhausted, and He has come ont 
against us io judgment. His voice to the 
American people is this : 


‘ These things hast thou done—and I kept silence; 

Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an 
one as thyself : 

But I will reprove thee, and set them in order 
before thine eyes. 

Now consider this, ye that forget God, 

Lest I tear you in peaces, and there be none to 
deliver !’ 

‘Who is so blind as not to see that the Al- 
mighty has a controversy with this nation ; 
that notwithstanding the war waged by the 
South is a most unnatural, unprovoked and 
diabolical war upon the government of the 
United States, the whole country is guilty be- 
fore God for national sins, of which the chief 
is slaveholding—a hellish practice connived 
at by all the States ; and that slavery is the 
cause ofthe present war. And how astonish- 
ing is it that the people, especially those io 
the free States,do not see and acknowledge 
that there can be no satisfactory or perma- 
nent peace between the Southern and North 
ern people until the cause of the war—slavery 
—is removed, and that we can have no peace 
with the great Ruler of Nations until we re- 
pent of the sin of slaveholding, and the sin of 
treating our ‘neighbors,’ the free people of 
color, with contumely, disdain and cruelty.— 
Jlow amazing that the church is so apothetic 
on the subject, that miuisters are so dumb, 
that the people are so insensible to the re- 
bukes of the civilized world, so neglectful of 
the lessons of history and the warnings of 
Scripture, and so regardless of the retribu- 
tive justice of the Almighty. 


Our colored fellow-citizens are here by the 
providence of God, who has styled himself 
the God of the oppressed, declaring that He 
is no respecter of persons, that He will break 
the rod of the oppressor and let the onpress- 
ed go free. At the various schemes of expa- 
\riation, and at the schemers also, it may be 
said: ‘He that sitteth iu the heavens shall 
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and goaded at the South, aided in the inbu-, 


The colored people must remaio here. It is 
noth physically aod moraly impossible that 
four or five millions of our people can be re- 
moved from this land and planted in foreign 
parts. ‘They are native Americans, and have, 
if there be any difference, more natural right 
to remain here unmolested and in the pursuit 
of happiness than the millions of foreigners, 
who under our benign laws (as it respects 
jthem) have a peaceful habitancy among us ; 
the country needs their service ; the South 
can hardly do without them ; they love the 
country of their birth, cruelly and unnaturally 
as it has treated them; they preter to abide 
here, to live and die ontheir native soil, and 
their children after them ; and here they will 
remain, either as victims of the cupidity and 
tyranny of their more powerful fellow-coun 
trymen, or by the blessings of heaven, and 
under the protecting care of God, as peaceful, 
joint participators of the privileges of a free 
and Christian community—the pride, preju- 
dice and cruelty of their more favored coun- 
'trymen notwithstanding. How can it be oth- 
erwise ? If the slaves are emancipated, and 
emancipated they must be ; if kindly and just- 
ly treated ; if paid fair wages for their ser- 
vices ; they will prove valuable, contented, 
citizens. 

The sooner the white inhabitants of this 
nation repent of the sins of slavery and caste, 
and begin to treat their colored fellow-citi- 
zens humanely and justly, the better will it 
be for all concerned. Repentance, followed 
by works meet for repentance, may avert the 
just anger of a holy God who presides over 
the destinies of men, and who requires the 
removal of iniquity, not the removal of inno- 
cent sufferers. He will be honored by the 
repentance of the wrong-doers, and their bu- 
mane and Christian treatment of the wronged, 
or He will manifest His displeasure with those 
who refuse to do justly and love mercy, by 
displays of His righteous indignation and by 
terrinle chastisements. His character, His 
providence, and His word justify us in coming 
to this conclusion. 

Is not the colored man our brother ? our 
neighbor ? If, then, we do not love our 
brother whom we have seen, how can we love 
God whom we have not seen? Our Savior 
declared, ‘On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.’ Let us then 
treat our unoffending colored brother and 
neighbor as such, or look for the retributive 
justice of Him who hath said: ‘ Vengeance 
is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord.’ 


me — 








News FROM St. Dominco.—The news from 
St. Domingo is important, a bloody reaction 
having taken place against the invasion by 
Spain, According to the Kingston (Jamaica) 
Journal of June 8th, Santana has succeeded 
in establishing a reign of terror in the Repub- 
lic, similar in its features to that which pre- 
vailed in France during the first revolution. 
| A system of the severest espionage has been 
inaugurated, and upon the slightest suspicion 
of disaffection to the new order of things, 
the police unceremoniously force their way 
into the private dwellings of the citizens.— 
Numerous citizens have been arrested and 
condemned and shot by hie orders. In all 
parts of the country, the Dominicans, roused 
to a sense of the degradation that has been 
put upon them, are rising against the invaders, 
determined to defend their nationality by 
force of arms. Several conflicts have taken 
place bet ween the Spanish troops and the pop- 
ulace, and much blood was spilled. The 
Spaniards now find the work on their hands 
growing warmer every day, and a reinforce. 
ment has consequently been called for from 
Porto Rico. Instead of 10,000 soldiers to 
subjugate the country, they begin to feel that 
120,000 will not be too many. Besides, dis- 
vase has broken out among the troops, and 
things generally appear to be in a deplorable 
condition. From this the public will see that 
the statements which have been made, to the 
effect that it is the desire of the Dominicans 
themselves to have their country reincorpor- 
ated with the Spanish monarchy, are utterly 
false. ‘The people have been most cruelly be- 





laugh ; the Lord shall have them in derision.” 


trayed by Santana, and if the Spanish Gov. 
ernment have a spark of honorable feeling 
left, they will, upou ascertainiog the real state 
of things, immediately withdraw their troops, 
and leave the Domipicans to themselves — 
Meanwhile, the President of Hayti and the | 
widely roused the black population im all 
qaarters, and pressed thousands of them te 
fly to the mountains, where they were organ- 
ized in bands under Jn. Francois, Biasson, 
and other chiefs, who soon learned how to di- 
rect their energies efficiently.’ 

Now, listen! It is very erroneous to sup- 
pose that, in a slaveholding state of society, 
where the free men of color, all of slave or- 
igin, among whom could be found many Af- 
ricans ‘who were not more contemned by the 
whites than were the lightest mulattoes,’ and 
where ‘the prejudice against color seemed 
people, feeling their nationality and inde- 
pendence threatened by this busivess, are 
making vigorous preparations for war. 3,500 
citizens of Kingston have signed a memorial 
to Her Majesty, the Queen, on the subject of 
the annexation of St. Domingo to Spain.— 
Further advices from the Island will be look- 
ed for with deep interest. 





DENMARK VESEY. 





{From the Atlantic Monthly, for une, 1861.] 
[ CONCLUDED. | 


The trial of the conspirators began on 
Wednesday, June 19th. At the request of 
the Intendant, Justices Kennedy and Parker 
summoned five freebolders (Messrs. Drayton, 
Heyward, Pringle, Legare, and Turnbull) 
to constitute a court, under the provisions of 
the act ‘ for the better ordering and govern- 
ing negroes and other slaves.’ ‘The Intendant 
laid the case before them, with a list of pris- 
oners and witnesses. By a vote of the Court, 
all spectators were excladed, except the own- 
ers and counsel of the slaves concerned. No 
other colored person was allowed to enter the 
jail, and a strong guard of soldiers was kept 
always on duty around the building. Under 
these general arrangements, the trials pro- 
ceeded with elaborate formality, though with 
some variations from ordinary usage—as was, 
indeed, required by the statute. 

For instance, the law provided that tae 
testimony of any Indian or slave could be re- 
ceived, without oath, against a slave or free 
colored person, although it was not valid, 
even under oath, against a white. But it is 
best to quote the official language in respect 
to the rules adopted.- ‘As the Court had 
been organized under a statute of a peculiar 
and local character, and intended for the gov- 
ernment of a distinct class of persons in the 
community, they were bound to conform their 
proceedings to its provisions, which depart in 
many essential features from the principles of 
the Common Law and some of the settled 
rules of evidence. The Court, however, de- 
termined to adopt those rules, whenever they 
were not repugnant to nor expressly excepted 
by that statute, nor inconsistent with the local 
situation and policy of the State; and laid 
down for their own government the following 
regulations: First, that no slave should be 
tried except in the presence of his owner or 
his counsel, and that notice should be given 
in every case at least one day before the trial; 
second, that the testimony of one witness, un- 
supported by additional evidence or by cir- 
cumstances, should lead to no conviction of 
a capital nature ; third, that the witnesses 
should be confronted with the accused and 
with each other in every case, except where 
testimony was given under a solemn pledge 
that the narnes of the witnesses should not be 
divulged—as they declared, in some instances, 
that they apprebended being murdered by the 
blacks, if it was known that they had volun- 
teered their evidence ; fourth, that the pris- 
oners might be represented by coansel, when- 
ever this was requested by the cwners of the 
slaves, or by the prisoners themselves, if free; 
fifth, that the statements or defences of the ac- 
cused should be heard in every case, and they 
be permitted themselves to examine any wit- 





pess they thought. proper.’ 
It is singular to observe how entirely these 
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rules seem to concede that a slave’s life has 
no sort of value to himself, but only to his 
master. His master, pot he himself, must 
choose whether it be worth while to employ 
counsel. His master, not his mother or his 
wife, must be pre-ent at the trial. So far is 
this carried, that the provision to exclude 
‘persons who had no particular interest in the 
slaves accused “seems to have excluded ever 
acknowledged relative they had in tbe world, 
and admitted only those who had invested in 
them so many dollars. And yet the very first 
section of that part of the statute under 
which they were tried lays down an explicit 
recognition of theirhumanity. ‘And whereas 
natural justice forbids that any person, of 
what condition soever, should be condemned 
unheard.’ So thoroughly, in the whoie re- 
port, are the ideas of person and chattel in- 
termingled, that, when Governor Bennett pe- 
titions for miligation of sentence in the case 
of his slave Batteau, and closes, ‘1 ask this, 
gentlemen, as an individual incurring a severe 
and distressing loss,’ it is really impossible to 
decide whether the predominant emotion be 
affectional or financial. 


It is a matter of painful necessity to ac- 
knowledge that the proceedings of all slave- 
tribunals justify the honest admission of Gov- 
ernor Adams of Soutb Carolina, in his legis- 
lative message of 1855 :—* The administration 
of our laws, in relation to our colored popu- 
lation, by cur courts of magistrates and free- 
holders, as these cour{ts are at present consti- 
tuted, calls loudly forreform. Their decisions 
are rarely in conformity with justice or hu- 
manity.’ ‘This trial, as reported by the jus- 
tices themselves, seems to have been no worse 
than the average—perhaps better. In all, 
thirty-five were sentenced to death, thirty- 
four to transportation, twenty-seven acquit- 
ted by the Court, and twenty-five discharged 
without trial, by the Committee of Vigilance, 
making in all one hundred and twenty-one. 


The sentences pronounced by Judge Ken- 
nedy upon the leading rebels, while paying a 
high tribute to their previous character, of 
course bring all law and all Scripture to 
prove the magnitude oftheir crime. ‘It isa 
melancholy fact,’ he says, ‘ that those servants 
in whom we reposed the most unlimited cop- 
fidence have been the principal actors in this 
wicked scheme.’ Then he rises into earnest 
appeals. ‘Are you incapable of the heaven- 
ly influence of that gospel all whose paths 
are peace? It was to reconcile us to our 
destiny on earth, and to enable us to discharge 
with fidelity ali our duties, whether as master 
or servant, that those inspired precepts were 
imparted by Heaven to fallen man.’ And so 
on. 


To these reasonings the prisovers had, of 
course, nothing to say; but the official re- 
ports bear the strongest testimony to their 
fortitade. ‘Rolla, when arraigned, affected 
not to understand the charge against him, and 
when it was at his request further explained 
to him, assumed, with wonderful adroitress, 
astonishment and surprise. He was remarka-. 
ble, throughout his trial, for great presence 
and composure of mind. When he was in- 
formed he was convicted, and was advised to 
prepare for death, though he had previously 
(but after his trial) confessed his guilt,he ap- 
peared perfectly confounded, but exhibited no 
signs of fear. In Ned’s behavior there was 
nothing remarkable ; but his countenance was 
stern and immovable, even whilst be was re- 
ceiving the sentence of death : from his looks 
it was impossible to discover or conjecture 
what were his feelings. Notso with Peter; 
for in his countenance was strongly marked 
disappointed ambition, revenge, indignation, 
and an anxiety to know how far the discov- 
eries had extended; and the same emotions 
were exhibited in his conduct. He did not 
appear to fear personal consequences, for his 
whole behavior indicated the reverse ; but 
exhibited an evident anxiety for the success 
of their plan, in which his whole soul was em- 
barked. His countenance and behavior were 
the same when he received his sentence, and 
his only words were, on retiring, “ I suppose 
you'll let me see my wife and family before I 





die ?"" and that not in a supplicating tone— July 26th. Four others suffered their fate on 
When he was asked, a day or two after, if it; July 30th ; and one more, William Garner, 


was possible he could wish to see his master 
and family murdered, who had treated him su 
kindly, he only replied to the question by a 
smile. Monday’s behavior was not peculiar. 
W hen he was before the Court, his arms were 
folded ; he heard the testimony given against 
hin, and received his sentence witb the utmost 
firmness and composure. But no description 
can accurately convey to others the impression 
which the trial, defence, and appearance of 
Gullah Jack made on those who witnessed the 
workings of his cunning and rude address.— 
When arrested and brought before the Court, 
in company with another African named 
Jack, the property of the estate of Pritchard, 
he assumed so much ignorauce, and looked 
and acted the fool so well, that some of the 
Court could not believe that this was the 
necromancer who was sought after. This con- 


duct he continued when on his trial, until bet 


saw the witnesses and heard the testimony as 
it progressed against him, when, in an in- 
stant, his countenance was lighted up as if by 
lightning, and his wildness and vehemence of 
gesture, and the malignant glance with which 
he eyed the witnesses who appeared against 
him, all indicated the savage, who, indeed, 
had been caught, but not tamed. His cour- 
age, however, soon forsook him. When he 
received sentence of death, he earnestly im- 
plored that a fortnight longer might be allow- 
ed him, and then a week longer, which he con- 
tinued earnestly to solicit until he was taken 
from the court-room to his cell; and when he 
was carried to execution, he gave up his spirit 
without firmness or composure.’ 


Not so with Denmark Vesey. The plans 
of years were frustrated ; bis own life and 
liberty were thrown away ; many others were 
sacrificed through his leadership; and one 
more added to the list of unsuccessful ipsur- 
rections. All these disastrous certainties he 
faced calmly, and gave his whole mind com- 
posedly to the conducting of his defence.— 
With his arms tightly folded, and his eyes 
fixed on the floor, he attentively followed ev- 
ery item of the testimony. He heard the 
witnesses examined by the Court, and cross- 
examined by his own counsel, and it is evident 
from the narrative of the presiding judge, 
that he showed no small skill and policy in 
the searching cross-examination which he 
then applied. The fears, the feelings, the 
vonsciences of those who had betrayed him, 
all were in turn appealed to; but the facts 
were too overpowering, and it was too late to 
aid his comrades or himself. Then turning to 
the Court, he skillfully availed himself of the 
point which had so much impressed the com- 
munity, the intrinsic improbability that a man 
in his position of freedom and prosperity 
should sacrifice everything to free other peo- 
ple. If they though it so incredible, why not 
give him the benefit of the incredibility ?— 
The act being, as they stated, one of infatua- 
tion, why convict him of it on the bare word 
of men who, by their own showing, bad not 
only shared the infatuation, but proved trai- 
tors to it? An ingenious defence—indeed, 
the only one which could by any possibility 
be suggested, anterior to the days of Choate 
and somnambulism ; but in vain. He-was 
sentenced, and it was not, apparently, till the 
judge reproached him for the destruction he 
had brought on his followers that he showed 
any sign of emotion. Then the tears came 
into his eyes. But be said not another word. 


The executions took place on five different 
days, and, bad as they were, they might have 
been worse. After the imaginary Negro Plot 
of New York, in 1741, thirteen negroes had 
been judicially burned alive ; two bad suffered 
the same sentence at Charleston in 1808 ; and 
it was undoubtedly some mark of progress 
that in this case the gallows took the place 
of the flames. Six were hanged on July 2d, 
upon Blake's lands, near Charleston—Den- 
mark Vesey, Peter Poyas, Jesse, Ned, Rolla, 
and Batteau—the last three being slaves of 
the Governor himself. Gullah Jack and John 
were executed ‘on the Lines,’ near Charles- 
ton, on July 12th, and twenty-two more on 
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effected a temporary escape, was c»ptared, 
aud tried by a different court, and was finally 
executed on August 9th. 


The selfcontrol of these men did not de- 
sert them at their execution. When the six 
lcaders suffered death, the report says, Peter 
Poyas repeated his charge of secrecy. ‘Do 
not open your lips; die silent, as 
see me do:’ and all obeyed. An 


came better known, there was less induce- 
ment to conceal, yet every one of the thirty- 
five seeing to have met his fate bravely, ex- 
cept the conjurer. Governor Bennett, in his 
letter, expresses much dissutisfaction at the 
small amount Jearned from the participators. 
‘ To the laste hour of the existence of several 
who appeared to be conspicuous actors in the 
drama, they were pressingly importuned to 
make further contessions,'—this ‘ importun- 
ing’ being more clearly defined in a letter of 
Mr. Ferguson, owner of two of the slaves, as 
‘having them severely corrected.’ Yet so 
little was obtained, that the Governor was 
compelled to admit at Jast that the really es- 
sential features of the plot were not known 
to any of the informers. 


It is to be remembered that the plot failed 
because a man unauthorized and incompe- 
tent, William Paul, undertook to make en- 
listments on his own account. He blundered 
on one of precisely that class of men—favor- 
ed house-servants— whom his leaders had ex- 
pressly reserved for more skillful maripula- 
tions. He being thus detected, one would 
have supposed that the discovery of many 
accomplices would at once have followed. ‘i he 
number enlisted was counted by thousands ; 
yet for twenty-nine days after the first treach- 
ery, and during twenty days of official exam- 
ination, only fifteen of the conspirators were 
ferreted out. Meanwhile the informers’ names 
had to be concealed with the utmost secrecy 
—tbhey were in peril of their lives from the 
slaves— William Paul scarcely dared to go be- 
yond the door-step—and the names cf im- 
portant witnesses examined in June were still 
suppressed in the official report published in 
October. That a conspiracy on so large a 
scale should have existed in embryo during 
four years, and in an active form for several 
months, and yet have been so well manuged, 
that, after actual betrayal, the authorities 
were again thrown off their guard and the 
plot nearly brought to a head again—this cer- 
tainly shows extraordinary ability in the 
leaders, and a talent for eoncerted action on 
the part of slaves generally with which they 
have hardly been credited. 


And it is also to be noted, that the range 
of the conspiracy extended far beyond Char- 
leston. It was proved that Frank, slave of 
Mr. Ferguson, living nearly forty miles from 
the city, had boasted of having enlisted four 
plantations in his immediate neighborhood.— 
It was in evidence that the insurgents ‘ were 
trying all round the country,-from George- 
town and Santee round about to Combahee, 
to get people ;’ and after the trials, it was 
satisfactorily established that Vesey ‘ had been 
in the country as far north as South Santee, 
and southwardly as far as the Euhaws, which 
is between seventy and eighty miles from the 
city. Mr. Ferguson himeelf testified that the 
good order of any gang was no evidence of 
their ignorance of the plot, since the behavior 
of his own initiated slaves had been unexcep- 
tionable, in accordance with Vesey’s direc- 
tions. 

With such an organization and such ma- 
terials, there was nothing in the plan which 
could be pronoanced incredible or impractica- 
ble. There is no reason why they should not 
have taken the city. After all the Governor’s 
entreaties as to moderate language, the au- 
thorities were obliged to admit that South 
Carolina had been saved from a ‘ horrible 
catastrophe.’ ‘For although success could 
not possibly have attended the conspirators, 
yet, before their suppressiou, Charleston 
would probably have been wrapped in flames, 
many valuable lives would have been sacri- 
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ficed, and an immense loss of property sus- ! 
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after thé first danger had passed—a reinforce- 


tained by the citizens, even though no other! ment of United States troops arrived at Fort 


distressing occurrences were experienced by 
them, while the plantations in the lower coun-| 
try would have been disorganized , and the ag. 


ricultural interests have sustained an enor. | 


mous loss.. The Northern journals had al. | 
ready expressed still greater anxieties. It ap- 
pears,’ said the New York Commercial .4d- 
verliser, * that, but for the timely disclosure, 
the whole of that State would in a few days 
bave witnessed the horrid spectacle once wit- 
nessed in St. Domingo.’ 

My friend David Lee Child has kindly com- 
municated to me a few memoranda of a con 
versation held long since with a free colored 


the time of the insurrection, arc these gener- 
ally confirm the official narratives. ‘1 was a 
young man then,’ he said, ‘and, owing to the 
policy of preventing communication between 





free colored people and slaves, I had little op- 
portunity of ascertaining how the slaves felt | 
about it. I know that several of them were 
abused in the street, and some put in prison, 
for appeariog ia sack-cloth. ‘There was an or- 
dinance of the city, that any slave who wore | 
a badge of mourning should be imprisoned and 
flogged. They generally got the law, which 
is thirty-nine lashes, but sometimes it was ac- 
cording to the decision of the Coart.’ ‘I 
heard, at the time, of arms being buried in 
coflius at Sullivan’s Island.’ ‘In the time of 
the icsurrection, the slaves were tried in a 
small room, in the jail where they were con- 
fined. No colored person was allowed to go 
within two squares of the prison. These two 
squares were filled with troops, five thousand 
of whom were on duty, day and night. I 
was told, Vesey said to those that tried him, 
that the work of insurrection weuld go on; 
but as none but white persons were permitted 
to be present, 1 cannot tell whether he said it.’ 


J)uring all this time there was a guarded 
silence in the Charleston journals, which 
strongly contrasts with the extreme publicity 
at last given to the testimony. Even the 
Nutivnal Intelligencer, at Washington, pass- 
ed lightly over the affair, and deprecated the 
publication of particulars. The Northern 
ed‘tors, on the other hand, eager for items, | 
were constantly complaining of this re:erve, 
and calling for further. intelligence. ‘The 
Charieston papers,’ said the Hartford Cour- 
ant of July 16th, ‘ have been silent on the 
subject of the insurrection, but letters from 
this city state that it has created much alarm, 
and that two brigades of troops were under 
arms for some time to suppress any risings 
that might have taken place.’ ‘You will 
dou>dtless hear,’ wrote a Charleston corres- 
pondent of the same paper, just before, ‘ many 
reports, and some exaggerated ones.’ ‘There 
was certainly a disposition to revolt, and some 
preparations made, principally by the planta- 
tion negroes, to take the city.’ ‘We hoped 
they would progress so far asto enable us to 
ascertain end punish the ringleaders.’ ‘ As- 
sure my friends that we feel in perfect securi- 
ty, although the number of nightly guards 
and other demonstrations may induce a belief 
among strangers to the contrary.’ 


The strangers would have been very blind 
strangers, if they had not been more influenc- 
ed by the actions of the Charlestonians than 
by their words. The original information 
was given on May 25th. The time passed, 
and the plot failed on June 16th. A plan for 
its revival on July 2d proved abortive. Yet 
a letter from Charleston in the Hartford Cour- 
ant of August 6th, represented the panic as 
unabated :—* Great preparations are making. 
and all the military are-put in preparation to 
guard against any attempt of the same kind 
again; but we have no apprehension of its 
being repeated... On August 10th, Governor 
Bennett wrote the letter already mentioned, 
which was printed and distributed as a circn. 
lar, its object being to deprecate undue alarm. 
‘Every individual in the State is interested 
whether in regard to his own property or the 
reputation of the State, in giving no more im- 








portance Ao the transaction than it justly 
merits.’ Yet five days after this—two monthe 


Moultrie. And during the same month, sev- 
eral different attempts were made by small 
parties of armed negroes to capture the mails 
between Charlestop and Savannah, and a re- 
ward of two hundred dollars was offered for 
their detection. 

The first official report of the trials was 
prepared by the Intendant, by request of the 
city council. It passed through four editions 
in a few months—the first and fourth being 
published in Charleston, and the second and 
third in Boston. Being, however, but a brief 
pamphlet, it did not satisfy the public curios- 
ity, and in October of the same year, (1822,) 
a larger volume appeared at Charleston, edit- 
ed by the magistrates who presided at the 
trials, Lionel H. Kennedy and Thos. Parker. 
It contains the evidence in full, and a separ- 


ate narrative of the whole affair, more candid 


and lucid than any other which I have found in 
the newspapers and pamphlets of the day. It 
exhibits that rarest of all qualities in a slave- 
community, a willingness to look facts in the 
face. ‘This narrative has been faithfully fol- 
lowed, with the aid of such cross-lights as 
could be secured from many other quarters, 
in preparing the present history. 

The editor of the first official report racked 
his brains to discover the special causes of 
the revolt, and never trusted himself to al- 
lude to the general one. The negroes rebelled 
because they were deluded by Congressional 
eloquence, or because they were excited by a 
Church squabble, or because they had been 
spoilt by mistaken indulgences, such as being 
allowed to iearn to read, ‘a misguided benev- 
olence,’ as he pronounces it. So the Baptist 
Convention seems to have thought it was 
bezause they were not Baptists, and an Epis- 
copal pamphleteer because they were not 
Episcopalians. It never scems to occur to 
any of these spectators that these people re-. 
belled simply because they were slaves and 
wished to be free. 

No doubt, there were enough special 
torches with which a mano so skiliful as Den- 
mark Vesey could kindle up these dusky 
powder-magaziues ; but, after all, the perma- 
nent peril lay in the powder. So long as that 
existed, everything was incendiary. Any 
torn scrap in the street might contain a Mis- 
souri-Compromise speech, or a report of the 
last battle in St. Domingo, or one of those 
able letters of Boyer’s which were winning 
the praise of all, or one of John Randolph's 
stirring speeches in England against the slave 
trade. ‘The very newspapers which reported 
the happy extinction of the insurrection by 
the hangiog of the last conspirator, William 
Garner, reported also, with enthusiastic indig- 
nation, the massacre of the Greeks at Con- 
stantinople and at Scio; and then the North- 
ern editors, breaking from their usual reti- 
cence, pointed out the inconsistency of South- 
ern journals in printing, side by side, deaun- 
ciations of Mohammedan slave-sales and ad- 
vertisements of Christian ones. 


Of course, the insurrection threw the whole 
slavery question open to the public. ‘We 
are sorry to see, said the .Wational Intelli- 
gencer of August 3lst, ‘that a discussion of 
the hateful Missouri question is likely to be 
revived, in consequence of the allusions to its 
supposed effect in producing the late servile 
insurrection in South Carolina” A member 
of the Board of Public Works of South Car- 
olina published in the Baltimore American 
Farmer an essay urging the encouragement 
of white laborers, and hinting at the ultimate 
abolition of slavery, ‘if it should ever be 
thought desirable.’ More boldly still, a 
pamphlet appeared in Charleston under the 
signature of *‘ Achates,’ arguing with remark- 
able sagacity and force against the whole sys- 
tem of slave labor in totens, and proposing 
that all slaves in Charleston should be sold or 
transferred to the plantations, and their places 
suppli d by white labor. It is interestiog, to 


find many of the facts and argumenis of 
Helper’s ‘Impending Crisis’ anticipated in 
this courageous tract, written under the pres- 
sure of a crisis which had just been so narrow- 








ly evaded. The author is described in the 


preface as ‘a soldier and patriot of the Rev- 


‘ olution, whose vame, cid we feel ourselves at 
liberty to use it, would stamp a peculiar 


weight and value on his opinions.’ It was 
commonly attributed to General Thomas 
Pinckney. 


Another pamphlet of the period, also pub- 
lished in Charleston, recommended as a prac- 
tical cure-for insurrection the copious admin- 
istration of Episcopal Church services, and the 
prohibition of negroes from attending Fourth- 
of-July celebrations. On this last point it is 
more consistent than most pro-slavery argu- 
ments. ‘The celebration of the Fourth of 
July belongs exclusively to the white popula. 
tion of the United States. The American 
Revolution was a family-quarrel among 
equals. In this the negroes had no concern ; 
their condition remained, and must remain, 
unchanged. They have no more to do with 
the celebration of that day than with the 
landing of the Pilgrims on the rock at Ply- 
mouth. It therefure seems to me improper to 
allow these people to be present on these oc- 
casions. In our speeches acd orations, much 
and sometimes more than is politically peces- 
sary, is said about personal liberty, which 
negro auditors know not how to apply, ex- 
cept by running the parallel with their own 
condition. ‘They therefore imbibe false no- 
tions of their own personal rights, and give 
reality in their minds to what has no real ex- 
istence. ‘The peculiar state of our communi- 
ty must be steadily kept in view. This, I am 
gratified to learn, will in some measure be 
promoted by the institution of the South 
Carolina Aszociation.’ 


On tne other hand, more stringent laws. 
became obviously necessary to keep down the 
advancing intelligence of the Charleston 
slaves. Dangerous knowledge must be ex- 
cluded from without and from within. For 
the first end, the South Carolina legislature 
passed, in December, 1822, the act for the im- 
prisonment of Northern colored seamen, 
which kas since prodaced so much excitement. 
For the second object, the Grand Jury, about 
the same time, presented as a grievance ‘ the 
number of schools which are kept within the 
city by persons of color,’ and proposed their 
prohibition. This was the eocouragement 
given to the intellectual progress of the slaves; 
while, as a reward for betraying them, Pen- 
sil, the free colored man who advised with 
Devany, received a present of one thousand 
dollars, and Devany himself had what was 
rightly judged to be the higher gift of free- 
dom, and was established in business, with 
liberal means, as a drayman. He is still liv- 
ing in Charleston, has thriven greatly in his 
vovation, and, according to the newspapers, 
enjoys the privilege of being the only man of 
property in the State whom a special statute 
exempts from taxation. It is something of a 
privilege, especially with secession impending. 

More than a third of a century has passed 
since the incidents of this true story closed — 
It has not vanished from the memories of 
South Carolinians, though the printed pages 
which once told it have been gradually with- 
drawn from sight. ‘The intense avidity which 
at first grasped at every incident of the great 
insurrectionary plot was succeeded by a dis- 
taste for the memory of the tale ;\and the 
official reports which told what slaves had once 
planned and dared have now come to be 
among the rarest of American historical doc- 
uments. In 1841, a friend of the writer, then 
visiting South Carolioa, heard from her hos- 
tess for the first time the events which are 
recounted here. On asking to see the reports 
of the trials, she was cautiously told that the 
only copy in the house,after being carefully kept 
for years under lock and key, had been burnt 
at last, lest it should reach the dangerous eyes 
of the slaves. The same thing had happen- 
ed, it wes added, iu many other familie — 
This partially accounts for the great difficulty 
now to be found in obtaining a single copy of 
either publication ; and this is why, to the 
readers of American history, Denmark Vesey 
and Peter Poyas have been -heretofore but 
the shadow of names. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





The seceders insist that our Constitution ad- 
mits of secession. Thev have assumed to make 
a national constitution of their own, in which of 
necessity they have either discarded or retained the 
right of secession as they insist it exists in ours. 
If they have discarded it they thereby admit that, 
on principle, it ought not to be in ours. If 
they have retained it by their own construction 
of ours, they show that to be consistent they 
must secede from one another whenever they 
shall find it the easiest way of settling their debts, 
or effecting any other selfish or unjust object.--- 
The principle itself is one of disintegration, and 
upon which no government can possibly en- 
dure. 

Ifall States save oneshould assert the power to 
drive that one out of the Union, it is presumed 
the whole class of seceder politicians would 
at once deny the power and denounce the act as 
the greatest outrage upon State rights; but sup- 


pose that precisely the same act, in- 
stead of being called ‘driving the one 
out,” should be called “the seceding 


of the others from that one,” it would be ex- 
actly what the seceders claim to do; unless, 
indeed, they make the pvint that the one, 
because it is a minority, may rightfuliy do 
what the others, because they are a major- 
ity, may not rightfully do. These politicians 
are subtle and profound on the rights of mi- 
norities. They are not partial to that power 
which made the Constitution, and speaks 
from the preamble, calling itself, “‘ We, the 
People.” 

It may well- be questioned whether 
there is to-day a majority of the legally 


qualified voters of any State, exeept, 
perhaps, South Carolina, in favor of 
disunion. There is much reason to be- 
lieve that the Union men are in the 


majority in many, if not in every oth- 
er one, of the so-called seceded States — 
The cortrary has not been demonstrat- 
ed in any one of them. It is ventured 
to aflirm this even of Virginia and Tennessee, 
for the result of an election held in military 
camps, where the bayonets are all on one side 
of the question voted upon, can scarcely be 
considered as demonstrating popular senti- 
ment. At such an election all that large class 
who are, at once, for the Union, and against 
coercion, would be coerced to vote against 
the Union. 

It may.be affirmed, without extrava- 
gance, that the free insti.utions we enjoy 
have developed the powers, and improved 
the condition of our whole people beyond 
any example in the world. Of this we now 
have a striking and impressive illustration. 
So large an army as the Government has now 
on foot, was never before known, without a 
soldier in it but who bad {taken his place 
there of his own free choice. But more than 
this: there are many single regiments, whose 
members, one and another, possess full 
practical knowledge of all the arts, sciences, 
professions and whatever else, whether 
useful or elegant, is known in the 
world, and there is scarcely one from which 
there could not be selected a President, a 
Cabinet, a Congress, and perhaps a Court, 
abundantly competent to admister the Goy- 
ernment itself! Nor dol say thisis not true 
also in the army of our late friends, now ad- 
versaries in this contest; but if it is, somuch 
better the reason why the Government, which 
has conferred such benefits on both them and 
us, should not be broken up. Whoever, in any 
section proposes to abandon such a Govern- 
ment would do well to consider in deference 
to what principle it is that he does it—what 
better he is like’y to get in its stead—whether 
the substitute wiil give, or be intended to give 
so much good tothe people. There are some 
foreshadowings on this subject. Our ad- 
versaries have adopted some. declarations 
of independence, in which, unlike the good 
old one, penned by Jefferson, they omit the 
words, “all men are created equal.” Why? 
They have adopted a temporary national 
constitution, in the preamble of which, un- 
like our good old one signed by Washing- 
ton, they omit “ We, the People,” and sub- 
stitute, “ We, the deputies of the sovereign 
and independent States.” Why? Why this 
deliberate pressing out of view the rights of 
men and the authority of the people ? 


This is essentially a people’s contest. On the 
side of the Union it is a struggle for maintain- 
ing inthe world that form and substance of 
government whose leading object is to elevate 
the condition of men; to lift artificial weights 
from all shoulders; to clear the path 





of laudable pursuit for all; to afford all 
an unfettered start, and fair chance in 
the race of life. Yielding to partial and 
temporary departures from necessity, this is 
the leading object of the Government for 
whose existence we contend. 

Iam most happy to believe that the plain 
people understand and appreciate this. Itis 
worthy of note that, while in this the Gov- 
ernment’s hour of trial, large numbers of those 
in the army and navy who have been favor- 
ed with the offices, have resigned, and proved 
false to the hand which had pampered them, 
not one common soldier or common sailor 
is known to haye deserted his flag. 

Gjreat honor is due to those officers 
who remained true, despite the example of 
their treacherous associates; but the greatest 
honor and most important fact of all, is the 
unanimous firmness of the common soldiers 
and common sailors. To the last man, so far 
as known, they have resisted the traitorous 
efforts of those whose commands an hour 
before they obeyed as absolute law. This is 
a patriotic instinct of plain people. They 
understand, without an argument, that the 
destroying the Government which was made 


by Washington means no good to them. 


Our popular Government has often been 
called an experiment. Two points in it our 
people have already settled—the successful 
establishing and the successful administering 
of it. One still remains—its successful main- 
tenance against a formidable internal attempt 
to overthrow it. It is nowfor them to dem- 


onstrate to the world that those who can 


fairly carry an election can also suppress a re- 
bellion; that ballots are the rightful and 
peaceful successors of bullets; and that 
when ballots have fairly and constitution- 
ally decided, there can be no successful ap- 
peal back to bullets; that there can be no 
successful appeal except to ballots themselves, 
at succeeding elections. Such will be a 
great lesson of peace, teaching men that what 
they cannot take by an election, neither 
can they take by war—teaching all the 
folly of being the beginners of a war. 

Lest there be some uneasiness in the minds 
of candid men as to what is to be the course 
of the Government towards the Southern 
States, after the rebellion shall have been sup- 
pressed, the Executive deems it proper to say, it 
will be his purpose then. as ever, to be guided by 
the Constitution and the laws; and that he prob- 
ably will have no more definite under- 
standing of the powers and duties of the Fed- 
eral Government, relatively to the rights of the 
States and the people under the Constitution, 
than that expressed in the Inaugural Address, 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AND PIC-NIC IN 
ROCHESTER, 


The Abolition celebratior of our National 
Independence was held at Gregory’s Grove, 





a little south of this city. A large number of 


persons were present. Mr. Bengamin Fisu 
of this city was President of the ‘meeting. — 
Able and eloquent speeches were made in 
the forenoon by Mr. Parker PiLuspury and 
Mr. G. B. Stesprns, and in the afternoon by 
Mr. Pitussury. ‘The following resolutions 
were adopted : 


Resolved, That in the highest and most ‘scl- 
emn sense of the words, we believe that ‘all 
men are created equal; and on this day, 
eighty-five years from their first promulgation, 
we have met to demand their full and unquali- 
fied recognition by the American people 

Resolved, That the object of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, and ils auxillaries, asso- 
ciated or unassociated, is, ‘the entire abolition 
of slavery in the Uni:ed States,’ as ‘a heinous 
crime in the sight of God.’ 

Resolved, That the doctrines and measures 
on which the Abolitionists have chiefly relied, 
are ‘the opposition of moral purity to moral 
corruption—the destruction of error by the po- 
teucy of truth—the overthrow of prejudice by 
the power of love—and the abolition of slavery 
by the spirit of repentance.’ 

Resolved, That in the earnest and constant 
prosecution of our work, we have seen, as one 
result, the complete overthrow of the two most 
powerful political parties ever furmed in Amer- 
ica, both of which were the sworn allies of sla. 
very ; and but for our action on the national 
heart and conscience, might have held the polit 
ical arena to-day, undisturbed by any rival or- 
ganization. 

Resolved, That the work of the true Aboli- 
tionists is pot done, or materially affected by 


iv 





| any change whatever in the government, so long 


as it recognizes slavery as on institution to be 
protected and prolonged, instead of exeerated 
and exterminated. 

Resolved, Tl.at slavery is a Nationa] and 
Northern, as well as Southern crime; and the 
North cannot wash away its participation in it, 
in the blood of its Southern accomplices, how- 
ever constitutional it may be to eompel the se- 
ceded States back to their allegiance. and to ree 
store the public property, so treacherously as 
well as felonously seized by them. 

Resolved, That slavery, and the agitalion of 
the Abolitionists for its overthrow, are indeed 
the only causes of the present fearful hostility 
between the North and the South— illustrating 
the ‘irrepressible conflict’ doctrine, once so 
boldly enunciated, both by Seeretary Seward 
and President Lincoln; and falfilling the pro- 
phecy of the anti-slavery movement for thirty 
years, that slavery and slaveholders would rule 
the nation, while it was possible, and ruin when 
they could no longer rule. 

Resolved, That slavery being the grand cause 
of our present National calamity, a true states- 
manship and enlightened ‘patriotism must dic- 
tate its immediate and entire overthrow, 

Resolved, That the necessiiy for such a meas- 
ure is not only khecoming every day more and 
more apparent for the successiul prosecution of 
the present encounter, but is also most obvi- 
ously the demand of the great multitude of the 
people of the North, | 

Resolved, That the shameful return of slaves 
to their masters, who sought protection in For- 
tress Monroe, and our other military posts, 
without even the forms of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and the stil! more shameful imprisonment 
of them in Washington jail, tiil they can be re- 
claimed and remanded, and the constant pledg- 
ings of our army officers to suppress insurrec- 
tion among the slaves, show how undeserving 
the North is of success, and what danger there 
is of failure and defeat, under the displeasure 
of that God, who, Jefferson declared, * has no 
attribute in his character that ean take sides 
with oppressors against the oppressed.’ 

Resolved. That the opinion of John Quincy 
Adams, and the hitherto unquestioned preced- 
ents of other governments, as well as our own, 
in former periods, prove conclusively that sla- 
very may be lawfully abolished at the present 
moment by Presidential proclamation or act of 
Congress. : 

Resolved, That in our judgment such a step 
is both the will of the people and the voice of 
God; and should our to-day-assembling Con- 
gress listen to any proposal of compromise, con- 
ciliation or accommodation favorable to slavery, 
it would be the signal for a new outburst of 
righteous Northern indignation, which would 
hurl the Government at Washington, along with 
the Southern slave power, to a swift and well- 
deserved destruction. 

Resolved, That we believe with Wendell 
Phillips, (or at Jeast hope.) that the present con- 
test ‘ means either Emancipation or Di-union ;’ 
if the former, we shal] hail it as a sure harbin- 
ger of millenial peace, prosperity and honor to 
the whele of our vast country; if the latter, 
then will we hope for a glorious Northern Con- 
federacy of States. whose whole soil shall be 
sacred to impartial freedom; whose schools 
shall be Wisdom ; whose Government shall be 
Justice; and whose Religion and Worsbip 
shall be Charity and Love. 
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INVITATION. 

Hayti will soon regain her ancient splendor. 
This marvelous soil that our fathers, blessed by 
God, conquered for us, will soon yield to us the 
wealth now hidden in its bosom. Let our 
black and yellow brethren, scattered through 


‘the Anti'les, and North and South America 


hasten to co-operate with us in restoring the 
glory of .ne Republic. Hayti is the common 
country «f the black race. Our ancestors, ip 
takig possession of it, were careful to announce 
in the Constitution that they pubiished, that all 
the descendants of Africans, and of the inhab- 


itants of the West Indies, belong by right to] 


the Haytian family. The idea was grand and 


generous. 


Listen,then, all ye negroes and mulattoes who, 
in the vast Continent of America, suffer from 
the prejudices of caste. The Republic calls 
you; she invites you to bring to her your arms 
and your minds. The regenerating work that 
she undertakes interests all colored people and 
their desc: :iants, no matter what their origin 
or where ‘cir place of birth. 

Hayti, raining her former position, retaking 
her ancient sceptre as Queen of the Antilles, 
will be a formal denial, most eloquent and per- 
emptory, against those detractors of our race 
who contest our desire and ability to attain a 
high degree of civilization. GEFFRARD. 


CIRCULAR==-<No. I. 


To the Blacks, Men of Color, and Indians in the 
United States and British North American 
Provinces : 

Friexps :—I am anthorized and instructed by 
the Gove, .centof the Republic, to offer you, 





individu and by communities, a welcome, a 
home,ar_ . free homestead, in Hayti. 

Such « u as are unable to pay your pass- 
age will. : »rovided with the means of defray- 
ing it. 


Two classes of emigrants are especially in- 
vited—Jaborers and farmers. None of either 
class, or any class, will be furnished with pass- 
ports, who cannot produce, before sailing, the 
proofs of good character for industry and in- 
tegrity. 

To eich family of emigrants, five carreaux 
(a carreau is 3 acresand 3 1-3 rods) of fresh 
and fertile land, capable of growing all the 
fruits and staples of the tropics, will be gratu- 
itously given, on the sule condition that they 
shall settle on it and cultivate it, and declare 
their intention of becoming citizens of Hayti. 
To unmarried men, on similar conditions, two 
carreaux will be granted. 

Board and lodging, free of cost, will be fur- 
nished to the emigrants for at least eight days 
after their arrival in the island. 

The government also will find remunerative 
work tor those of you whose means wil not 
permit you to begin immediately an independ- 
ent cultivation. 

Emigrants are invited to settle in commun- 
ities. 

Sites for the erection of schools and chapels 
will be donated by the State, with ut regard to 
the religious beliet of the emigrants. 

The same protection and civil rights that the 
laws give 1o Haytians are solemnly guaranteed 
to the emiyranis. 

The fullesi religious liberty will be secured 
to them ; ‘\}:-+ will never be called on 0 sup- 
port the Rorsan Catholic Church. 

No military service will be demanded of 
them, excepting that they shal] fourm military 
companies and drill themselves once a month. 

All the necessary personal effects, machinery 
and agricul:ural instruments introduced by the 
emigrants, shall be entered free of duty. 

The emigrants shall be at liberty to leave the 
country at any moment they please ; but those 
whose passage shall be paid by government, if 
they wish to return before the expiration of 
three years, will be required to refund the 
money expended on their account. A contract, 
fixing the amount, will be made with each em- 
igrant before leaving tie continent. 

_ IT have been commissioned to superintend the 
interests of the emigrants, and charged with 
the entire control of the movement in America, 


wweline E ges therefore, desiring to avail 


| 


inviiation and bounty of the. 





Haytian Government, are requested to corres- 
pond with me. 

I shall at once, as directed by the Govern- 
ment, establish a bureau of emigration in Bos- 
ton, and publish a Guide Book for the use of 
those persons of African or Indian descent who 
may wish to make themselves acquainted with 
the resources of the country and the disposition 
of its authorities. 

I shall also appoint Agents to visit such com- 
munities as may seriously entertain the project 
of emigration. | 

Immediate arrangements, both here and in 
Hayti,can he made for the embarkment and 
settlement of one hundred thousand persons. 

By order of the Government of the Republic 
of Hayti. James ReppatTu, 

General Agent of Emigration. 

Boston, Nov. 3, 1860. 


CIRCULAR==<-No. III. 


HAYTIAN BuRBAU OF = hd 
Boaton, July 1, 1861. 


AUTUMN ARRANGEMENTS. 


Emigratien is suspended until August 24th» 
when it will be energetically resumed. 

Arrangements will be made by which emi- 
grants can sail from different ports during the 
autumn and winter. Due notice will be given 
of the days of sailing, through the columns of 
“ The Pine and the Palm.”’ 

Persons desiring to emigrate are requested to 
read carefully the circulars of this Bureau, and 
to follow the directions therein given, as it is 
impossible to provide for the comfort of pass- 
engers except by insisting on a strict compli- 
ance with our regulations. 

I, Let it be understood, that all who can pay 
for their passage are expected to do so; and 
that a passage will be advanced to such farmers 
and laborers only as are unable to meet this 
expense. 

I. All mechanics who intend to practice 
their trades in Hayti, must go at their own ex- 
pense ; the Government guarantees to fiod work 
for farmers and laborers only. It will welcome 
all colored emigrants; but it cannot agree tu 
provide work for all c'asses of mechanics. Its 
demands for agricultural labor is unlimited ; 
but for mechanical skill this is not the case. 

IIIf. Passengers will be charged at the rate of 
$18 each adult from United States ports; from 
Canadian ports. $25. Children under eight will 
be pee | half price; infants under one year, free 

IV. Passengers, in all cases, should provide 
their own bedding. Mattresses must be four 
feet wide. Each passenger must be provided 
with a tin gallon can for water, atin cup,a tin 
plate, knife and fork, a few pounds of soap, 
and towels, with such extra utensils as may 
be deemed necessary to hold the daily rations. 

V. The amount of baggage allowed to every 
passenger is two trunks, or two barrels, or one 
trunk and one barrel. All freight over that 
amount will be charged for, separately from the 
passage ticket, at the rate of 75 cents per barrel 
or 15 cents per cubic foot from American ports ; 
or 90 cents per barrel and 18 cents per cubic 
foot from British North American por's. This 
is exclusive of the bedding, which goes free.— 
All goods must be boxed up. 

VI. The board provided for emigrants will be 
the navy rations of the United States, minus in- 
toxicating spirits, which will not be allowed in 
our vessels. The following is the fare: 








NAVY RATION FOR EACH DAY OF THB WEEK. 
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Emigrants are at liberty to carry, free of ex- 
pense, additional provisions to be used on the 
voyage. Slight additions may be made to the 
navy rations; but the Bureau does nut pledge 
itself to do so. 

VIL. As-efforts have been industriously made 
by unscrupulous men to misrepresent the condi- 
tions under which emigrants who do not prepa 
their passages, will accept the offers of the Gov- 
ernment of Hayti,it is deemed advisable to 
publish below, in full, the contract to be made 
with them. The words in italicand within 
brackets (blank in the original) are filled up to 
show precisely the terms on which a single man 


| <eER 





can emigrate. It should be distinctly under- 


stood, that no barrier whatever will be ms to 
any man’s return, excepting that he shall pay 
the sum of eighteen dollars before embarking 
for the United States. if he did not pay for his 
own passage from this country to Hayti. The 
Government of Hayti, while they will welcome 
all visitors, cannot reasonably be expected to 
pay their Hence this provision. — 
The following is the contract with the emi- 
grants who do not prepay their passages : 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Tu1s AGREEMENT, Made and entered into this 
[ first] day of (January.] A. D., 1861, by 
and between James RepparH, of Boston, Gen- 
eral Agent of Emigration, on behalf of the 
Government of the Republic of Hayti, and 
[ John Smith, } late of [ Detroit, Michigan,] and 
an emigrant to Hayti; 3 

Witnxessetn : That said James Redpath, on be- 
half of the Government of Hayti aforesaid, 
agrees to provide a passage for said [John 
Smith] from the port of [Boston] to the _ 
of [St. Mark,]in said Hayti, in the [Brig 
L’ Amid’ Haiti.) leaving the port of [ Boston] 
on or about the [third] day of [January ]} 
1861, upon the conditions hereatier follow- 
ing, viz: 





First, said [John Smith] hereby acknowledges 


the receipt of [a] ticket of passage from said 
port of [ Boston) to said port of (St. Mark 
in Hayti, and agrees during the term of sai 
voyage to provide [iis] own bedding, and 


the necessary utensils for eating and drinking. 


Secondly, in consideration of receiving the 
passage aforesaid, said [John Smith] further 
agrees, that if he aceepts a grant of laod 
from the Governinent of Hayti, under the 
provisions of the law on Emigration, approv- 
ed by His Excellency, the President of the 


Republic of Hayti, September 1, 1860, he will- 


repay to the Treasury ofthe Republic of 
Hayti the sum of [eighteen] dollars, Ameri- 
can currency, within [three years] from the 
date of the contract. 

Furthermore, that if from any cause said [John 
Smith] sees proper to leave Hayti be- 
fore the expiration of the term of three rome 
from the date of [is] arrival in the Island, 
——— ay the Treasury of the Republic 
of Hayti the sum of [~ightecen] dollars, Amer- 

ican currency, as repayment of expenses in- 

curred by the agents of the Government for 

[his] — to Hayti; but. nevertheless, 

with this express provision : That if [he] does 

remain three years in the Island from the 
date of [Ais] arrival therein, and does not see 


- fit to — a grant of land from the Govern. 


ment of the Republic of Hayti, [he] shall not 
be required to repay tothe Treasury of the 
Republic of Hayti, or any agent of Govern- 
ment thereof, any sum whatever on account 
of said passage. 

In Witness Wuereor, the said parties have 
hereunto set their hauds and seals the day 
and year above written. 

L. 8. — Smath. | 


L. 8. AMES REDPATH. 


VIII. Emigrants must pay their expenses 
to the port of embarkation. 

IX. To aid emigrants who wish to carry 
extra baggage, the Bureau will allow them, (by 
giving a note payable tothe Government of 
Hay x to take such freight to the amount of $10 

X. The Bureau wishes it to be distinctly 
understood, however, that unless at Jeast twenty 
days notice is given of intention to sail, with 
the amount of baggage to be taken, it will not 
hold itself responsible to eecure a passage for 
a 

I. All persons desiring information relative 
to the movement, are cordially invited to corresa- 
pond with the General Bureau, or personally to 
visit it. The fullest information will be afford- 
ed them. 

XII. Usual length of voyage, from fouiteen 
to twenty days. A. E. Newron, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


From New York <ith 
FOR HAYTI. 


Haytian BuREAU OF atone t 
Boston, June 21, 1861. 

An emigrant vessel will sail for Hayti from 
New York, on Saturday, the 24th of August 
next, Passengers intending to sail by her, are 
requested to send their names to the Boston 
Bureau as soon as possible. 

If a large number iptending emigrants give 
usearly notice, the General Agent will endeavor 
to charter a steamer for them. | 


A. E. Newrony, Corr. Sec’y. 

















